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PREFACE. 



The object of this work is to economize time for the 
teacher by furnishing a large number of words for ready use, 
as paradigms, in the class-room, and at the same time to 
suggest a systematic and scientific treatment of the noun 
and verb, which will expedite work and assist in gaining a 
larger comprehension of the inflected parts of speech. 

Explanations of the Case-endings and Terminations of the 
noun are given chiefly to establish the system of inflection 
herein set forth, and to collect in small compass the latest 
developments of philology on these subjects. And here it 
should he home in mind that philology oversteps hei^self occa- 
sionally in her enthusiasm, and designates as facts what in 
reality are scientific hypotheses} 

As this work is designed in part to form a stepping-stone ' 
between the school and the comparative grammars, it is 
sufficient to show the system of inflection applied to the 
verb, without going at length into an explanation of the 
whole subject of its formation. Explanations, however, are 
given of a few common verbal forms which are sometimes 
misunderstood. Pronouns for the same reason have been 
omitted. Although in the case of pronouns with gender 

* See Introduction, p. 3. 

* This book is intended also for parallel work with the grammar, and 
with this object in view to be used by the beginner as well as by the 
more advanced scholar or teacher. 
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IV PREFACE. 

{e.g., iKtTvo^) the " Explanations " are applicable, still in pro- 
nouns without gender (e.g., cyw), we are brought face to face 
with the same pronominal elements as are found in the 
Pet^sorval Endings of the verb. For all such the student is 
referred to the comparative grammar. 

The system of separating the so-called Stem from the End- 
ing is well known to all. In the system before us, however, 
" Lines of Separation " are employed with the idea of empha- 
sizing or of illustrating the separate elements of a Greek 
word as plainly as possible. These lines ^ (see 7, 14, and 159) 
are guides to a consistent method of inflection of both noun 
and verb. Although sufficient for a practical knowledge of 
Greek to divide a word into ''Apparent Stem and Termina- 
tion'' (e.g., Aoy-os), yet it is held of the highest importance, 
OS a foundation for accurate scholarship, to show the forma- 
tion of such a word more minutely by dividing it into 
" Heal Stem and Ending " (e.g., Aoyo-? ; cf €\iri(8)-s) ; and 
further, that the application of this system to every form of 
inflected part of speech will arouse an interest in the subject 
of inflection,* without increasing work, and in many object- 
lessons suggest facts previously unappreciated or ignored. 
This analysis of Stem and Ending besides inculcating accu- 
racy in the pupil is of the greatest importance in the prep- 
aration for the translation of " Greek at sight." 

The classified lists of words are arranged to follow those 

* The consideration of contracted forms gave rise to certain "General 
Rules " (7), designed to show, in their application to the inflection of a 
word, the original elements of the contraction. 

* And, it is hoped, infuse a desire for more advanced work in Greek 
Philology. 
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PREFACE. V 

in either Goodwin's or Hadley and Allen's grammar ; occa- 
sionally additions have been made in their proper places. 
Much care has been taken to select enough words for con- 
tinuous and varied practice, and, at the same time, by an 
approximate statement in regard to the number ^ of the words 
of each class, to afford some guide as to its relative impor- 
tance. Therefore, anomalous or defective forms {e,g., irregu- 
lar nouns of the Consonant declension) are generally left for 
the grammar ; not with the view of neglecting forms of 
frequent occurrence {e.g., Sopv), but of avoiding useless repe- 
titions. It is recommended to recite and write the declen- 
sions with the cases arranged in the order of Nominative, 
Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, for the sake of uni- 
formity of arrangement, and of showing the similarity of 
formation of the N. V. A. in tljg^ three numbers. 

The declensions are called the Vowel and Consonant. The 
Vowel includes Stems ending in d, the A (or First) declension, 
and in o (originally d), the (or Second) declension. The Con- 
sonant includes Stems ending in a consonant, and some ending 
in t or V, which are in reality Stems of a double nature, the 
final letter of the Stem having disappeared in most of the cases. 

Unless othe^^wise specified, all references are to sections in 
this hook. 

Suggestions from teachers who may make trial of this work 
are particularly invited. 

Concord, N. H., July, 1885. 

^ Words given in the grammar are generally omitted in these lists. 
Proper names are excluded from the lists in estimating the number of 
the words of each class, since the Lexicon does not include many of 
them in its vocabulary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1. In proposing this system of inflection the author would 
not seem to suggest to the experienced teacher that which 
would doubtless prove inferior to his own well-established 
method. His aim is to assist, if possible, that other rapidly 
increasing class of young teachers whose methods, however 
good they may be, have not yet undergone the test of experi- 
ence. To these latter, in the words of Curtius : ** It is alto- 
gether monstrous that a number of our schoolmasters should 
proceed to this task of teaching languages (what I say holds 
good of Latin no less than Greek) without ever studying the 
structure of the language they have to teach. That this 
defect operates beneficially on the delight of the teacher in 
undertaking his task is what no one will believe. 

" On the contrary, as we always find most pleasure in teach- 
ing subjects which we love because we have labored upon 
them, and admire because we apprehend their internal organ- 
ization, we may suppose that those will teach languages — 
and Greek especially — with more enthusiasm, and therefore 
with better results, to whom the forms are something differ- 
ent from a motley multitude of unintelligible structures, and 
something more than an unavoidable task to be learned 
mechanically. Changes of sounds, forms of inflection, are 
no longer what they were in the eyes of one who has learnt 
to combine them into a whole, and to recognize even in the 
smallest details the web woven by the genius of language. 
To him, even elementary teaching offers many of the charms 
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Z INTRODUCTION. 

of science. But. not merely the pleasure of teaching, that of 
learning also will be increased, if instruction in language is 
not cut off* from contact with science. For in this way some- 
thing of the delight which every glimpse of order and law 
ensures, will come even to the pupil's aid. If when the 
forms have been impressed on the memory the pupil is taught 
by correct analysis to see how they have arisen, and to per- 
ceive the special causes of apparent irregularities, there is no 
doubt that by such a course the attention is sharpened and 
the memory rendered more tenacious. And who would refuse 
to recognize the exercise of the understanding, also, called 
into play by such a process? Nay, more than exercise of the 
understanding. For the habit of combining complicated de- 
tails into a whole, of seeking for analogies, the rejection of 
the shallow admission of mere caprice and exception, carries 
with it a higher element of culture. And this can be brought 
to the help of the youthful pupil without in the least increasing 
the material amount of his studies.'' And again : " The con- 
sistent carrying out of the stem-theory is sometimes opposed 
on the ground that it has to deal with pure abstractions. 
This seems a serious objection. But where is the Greek gram- 
mar that does not take refuge in forms the existence of which 
can no longer be proved from actual usage ? Were the end- 
ings -fit, -o-t, -Tt, or these false stems, Aoy, ycvc, rt/x., ever uttered 
as separate words ? Yet, for the last hundred years no gram- 
marian has appeared without such abstractions. Besides, 
where do we find Xiovr-a-t written, from which every one very 
properly derives Xiovan? In a word, we are not dealing with 
an absolute innovation, but only with the consistent carrying 
out of a principle universally recognized as correct. Indeed, 
in many cases the question is whether we are to introduce 
hypothetical forms the existence of which can be proved by 
the severest method of linguistic inquiry, or forms like Aoy, 
y€vc, Ti/u,, which can be proved nev^r to have bad any existence 
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INTRODUCTION. 6 

at all. It is noticeable that the opponents of innovation are 
the chief supporters of the latter forms." 

" Besides, the stems are by no means mere abstractions. 
There was a period in the life of language — a very early 
one, it is true, and long antecedent to the existence of Greek 
as a separate language, because antecedent to the inflection 
common to all the Indo-Germanic languages — in which in 
all probability those forms which we now call roots and stems 
were actual words, although for the most part they had not 
as yet received the phonetic form peculiar to Greek." 

The above refers to a period antedating the existence of 
all languages as distinct formations. JBut this is not the pre- 
Oreek peinod to which reference is made in this work. By this 
name is designated that embryonic stage in the development 
of the Greek language, the existence of which is so well 
established by philology as to be regarded by some as an 
actual fact. During this early period the influence of Sanskrit 
on Greek formation was strongly felt, — a fact clearly de- 
monstrated by a comparative study of the two languages. 
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Part I. 

NOUN INFLECTION. 



2. Preliminary Work. — In writing the inflection of the 
A and declensions, separate the Termination from the rest 
of the word by a dotted line* (called the Apparent Line), 
and ditto the unchangeable portion of the word (or the Appar- 
ent Stem) in all the cases except in the Nominative Singular, 
where it must be written in full. The accent must never he 
omitted, as the ditto-marks apply only to the spelling, in 
which the " breathings ** are necessarily included. 

Note that in the above method we are dealing with the 
Apparent, not the Real Stem. "While this method at first is 
recommended until perfect familiarity with the Terminations 
of the A and declensions he acquired, let careful attention 
then be called to their Heal Stems and Case-endings, before 
proceeding to the Case-endings and Real Stems of the Con- 
sonant declension, each pupil finally writing out a Compara- 
tive Table of Case-endings of the Three Greek Declensions. 

Definitions. See also 14. 

3. (a) A Case-ending is an addition of a letter or letters to 
the Real Stem of a word to designate a case : e.g., Aoyo-s, 

(h) A Case-ending is often wanting: e.g., a-wfia-, Xoyc-, 
X<opa-. 

1 See 7. 
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6 NOUN INFLECTION. 

4. (a) A Termination is the union or contraction of the 
final vowel of the Heal Stem with the Case-ending: e.g.y 
iro\-ts, iroAiT-a[v]s, Aoy-w, ^wp-wv, Xvo/icv-os. 

(b) Or the union or contraction of the final consonant of 
the Heal SleTn with the Case- ending : e.g., XcW-to?, artafia-ro^^ 

(c) Or the final vowel of the Heal Stein (often modified ^) 
in the A and declensions: e.g.^ Xoy-c, Sojp-a, yc<^vp-a, Moixr-a, 
oiKi-a. Here, of course, there is no Case-ending, 

(d) Or the final letter- (vowel or consonant) of the Real 
Stem in the Consonant declension : e.g., ycw)-?, irarq-p, iroA.-t, 
/8eurtA.€-i). Here, of course, there is no Case-ending. 

{e) Or the Ca^e- ending alone : e.g., ht^ov-% o^V'%^ rpn^pe-^i. 

(/) Or, finally, the Termination may be wanting: e.g.^ 

5. Modification is the raising or lowering of the final vowel 
of the Real Stejn ; this has no reference to Contraction: e.g.^ 
Xoye (Xoyo), riftiy (rt/Ad). In the declension wherever we 
find w» a, and c, and in the A declension, a or 17, this process 
has taken place. 

6. Compare the Terminations of the Vowel declension as 
given in the grammar, with the following list of Case-endings 
of the Vowel and Consonant declensions. 

Note. No list of Ttrrainations of the Consonant declension 
is practicable, as the Stems are too various to admit of any 
classification similar to that of the A and declensions. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 



Comparative Table of Case-Endings. 





Yowel Deolension. 


Consonant Declension. 




M. A F. N. 


M. A F. N. 


N. 


s or — V 


sor — (s) — 


V. 


— V 


sor — (s) — 


A. 


V V 


V or a — 


G. 


S {as) o (to) o (lo) 


OS or «s (os) 


D. 


I (ei) I {ei) 


i 


N. V. A. 


-w 


c 


G. D. 


iV 


OIV 


N. 


i — 


cs a 


V. 


i — 


cs a 


A. 


vs — 


vs or as a 


G. 


«»v 


»v 


D. 


IS (eis) 


q-i 



Older forms are bracketed in the above. 

General Rules for Written Inflection. 

7. The dotted line is called the Apparent Idne to distin- 
guish it from that at its right, the Beal Line of Separation. 
All letters of the word to the left of the Heal Line form the 
Real Stem ; ^ all to the left of the Apparent Line^ the Appar- 
ent Stem} 

8. Wherever a contraction * occurs of the^na^ letter of the 
Beal Stem} with the initial letter of the Ending, the result*'* 
is always written on the Real Line. 

^ Two vowels that unite to form a diphthong are treated according to 
8 and 9. Wherever contraction occurs, the form must be analyzed to find 
the Real and the Apparent Stem. The Eeal Stem is found by dropping 
the Ending; the Apparent Stem, by dropping the Termination. The 
Real always includes the Apparent Stem, and the Termination, the End- 
ing. The Real Stem may also be called the Stem ; the Real Line, the Line. 

' Sometimes the Real and the Apparent Stem are the same, and, in 
like manner, the Termination and the Ending : e.g., in certain forms of 
the Consonant declension which have lost the original final letter of the 
Stem, and in all forms of the verb which lack a Variable vowel. Con- 
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8 NOUN INFLECTION. 

9. Wherever a contraction * occurs of the final letier of the 
Apparent Slem^ with the initial letter of the Termination^ 
the result ' is always written on the Apparent Line. 

10. Letters that are dropped by the laws of changes and 
Undines that have disappeared in the development of the 
language, must appear in their original places bracketed. 

11. Wherever an element (letter or Ending) is wanting, a 
dash must mark the omission, 

12. Put II after all forms with exceptional accent. 

13. (a) Put * over the Mode sign of the Subjunctive and 
Optative, and in noun inflection, aftei^ the Genitive and 
Dative of both oxytones of the A and 0, and monosyllables 
of the Consonant declension. 

{h) Always ditto the Apparent Stem* and write the Termi- 
nation in full. 

14. Remark. In this system of written inflection we 
must be guided often by the p-e-Oreelc^ nature of the End- 
ing : e.g., xaopaq, G. S., A.oy<D, N. D., below. The formation of 
the cases was too old to influence the Greek accent, although 
in some cases the accent agrees with a consideration of the 
older or uncontracted form : e.g.^ x^P^^ ix^P^^^)f ^^^ Xoyuyv 
(Xoyocuv), x'^P^^ (xuipads). In the table below, the letters at 
the sides refer to Case and Number respectively ; the num- 
bers, to sections. 

traction is always retroactive : e.g., 4<f>t\ou not i<pi\(iao for iifuKeeao. 
Therefore the contraction, if any occur, is written according to 9 when 
the Real and the Apparent Stem are the same. 

' Final v or s of the Ending preceded by a vowel always remains in 
its regular place. When a proper diphthong is written on either line, 
the two vowels are joined together. 

* In the Accusative Singular and Dative Plural of the Consonant de- 
clension the final vowel of the Apparent Stem often varies from that in 
the Nominative Singular. This change of vowel must be shown in its 
proper place. Here the ditto marks apply to the last form written. 

^ See Introduction, p. 3. 
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KOUN INFLECTION. 



Application of the General Rules. 







£eal Stem. 


End- 
ing. 


BealStem. 


End- 
ing. 

§1 






Theme. 


+ 


4 


Theme. | + 

1 


N.S. 


4(.U1. 


X-V 


a 


— 


1 


— 


3(*,4^., 


N.S. 


G.S. 


'^r- 


X-V 


at 


■^»o»(o-) 

1 


s 


4(a), 8n.l, 
9n.2.10.60. 


G.S. 


N.P. 


4 (a). 8. 
18. 


X«P 


a 


t. 


«IIi|»KXl}j t 

1 


[t] 


4(<f).10. 
49. 72. 


N.S. 


A. P. 


3{«).4(a). 
10, 22. 


x^ 


a 


[y]» 


11^1 I 


t 


4 (a), 49, 
66. 


N.S. 


V.S. 


ni'"- 


Xo'7 


f 


— 


1 
• 1 


s 


4(c),9n.2, 
10.52,66,70 


N.P. 


A. P. 


MoN^i. 


'X(^7 


ov 


[y]t 


1 


0*i 


4 (c), 10, 
65,66,70. 


D.P. 


N.D. 


'ir' 


Uy 


1 


» 


txWJ (F) 


ot 


4 (e), 10, 
60.66.70. 


G.S. 


N.P. 


4(0^.11. 


S<Sp 


a 





ix«i rf 

1 


0*1 


4(a), 60. 


D.P. 


N.S. 


4(^.8. 


♦v-Xa 


1 




>«nWi (F) 

1 

1 


a 


4 (6), 10, 
55, 66. 


A.S. 


N.S. 


nt\^- 


8a£|M* 


V 


w 


pa<riXfv 

1 


ax 


3 (a), 9, 
65. 


DP. 


N.S. 


4 (/). 10. 
49, 72. 


'Xvwv 


[t] 


[s] 


vav 

1 


[v]« 


3 (a), 9, 
58. 


A. P. 


N.S. 


4(e), 10, 12, 
49, 72. 


8i8ot;[v 


t] 


•11 


Poi(F) 

1 


«r* 


4 (e), 10, 
13 (a). 62. 


G.P. 


N.S. 


4 {dl 10, 
49. 72. 


rptiiini 


« 


[•] 


iraT[€]| p 

1 


6t 


''^:''' 


G.S. 


D.P. 


4 (e), 10, 
65. 


rpitipf 


[•■] 


0-i 


irarpl d 

1 


a\ 


4 (a). 65, 
69. 


D.P. 






Appar- 

^ent 

Stem. 


Termina- 
tion. 


1 

Apparent,' Termina- 

Stem. 1 tion. 

1 







^ Observe that the ov of \6yovs is not written on the Real Line as it is 
a modification of the final vowel of the Real Stem, and not a contraction. 

* Each letter is bracketed to mark a separate operation. But cf. 
5iJo^[rr]j, below. 

* in Utpuc\fis the contraction is written before the Apparent Line, as 
both vowels belong to the Apparent Stem. The only class ot this description. 
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10 noun inflection. 

Explanations of Terminations and Case-Endings. 
The A Declension. 

15. Nominatiye Singular. (F.) 

The Terminations a, rj are modifications^ of the original 
final d of the Heal Stem; e.g,j rtfti}, Stem rt/xd, original d 
modified to 17 ; yc^^v/oo, SteTn y€<l>vpa, original d modified to d. 
In words like xaapa, oIklo, the original final d of the Meal Stem 
has been retained without any modification. The Case-ending 
is wanting. 

16. IToininatiye Singnlar. (M.) 

The Termination 77s is a modification of the final d of the 
Meal Stem^ to which the Case-ending s is added : e.g.^ TroXmys 
= iroXm; + s = iro\iTd+s; the Termination d? is formed by 
adding the Case-ending s directly to the final vowel of the 
Meal Stem with no modification : e.g.^ ra/u ds = ra/jitd + s. 

17. Nominatiye Dual. 

The Termination d arises from a pre- Greek ^ contraction of 
the final d of the Meal Stem with the Case-ending e : e.g., 
X^po- = x^poi + e. This e remains in the Consonant declension : 
e.g., <f>v\aK'€. 

18. ITomiiiatiye Plural. 

The Termination at, arising from the union of the final 
vowel of the Meal Stem with the Case-ending t, shows no trace 
of final 5 (cf. €5 in <^uXaic-€s), although on the analogy of the 
Latin we should infer that it once existed. Possibly this 
formation is analogous to that of rat, the old form of the 
Article. 

* See 5. ^ See Introduction, p. 3. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 11 

19. Vocative. 

The Vocative is like the Nominative in all numbers of the 
A declension, except in the Singular of nouns in a? and rjs. 
Nouns in as drop s of the Nominative to form the Vocative : 
i.e., have the Vocative the same as the Heal Stem. Nouns in 
lys drop s and form the Vocative in 17, except those ending in 
-•n;s, national appellatives (like II^oTys, a Persian), and com- 
pounds with -/ACT/oiys, -irtTnys, -xcoXiys, -rpt/Siys/ all of which 
have a in the Vocative Singular. 

20. Accnsative Singular. 

The Terminations av, av, lyv, arise from the addition of v, the 
Case-ending to the final vowel of the Real Stem. The Beal 
8tem is treated as in 15. 

21. Accusative Dual. See 17. 

22. AccTLsative Plural. 

The Termination as arises from an addition of the Case- 
ending vs to the final vowel of the Real Stem: e.g., x<*>p<*? = 
X^pa + vs, the V disappearing in Attic Greek. No compensa- 
tory lengthening has taken place, as the vs was added directly 
to the long vowel of the Real Stem. The Case-ending ks = y, 
the Case-ending of the Accusative Singular, plus s, which is 
added to form the Plural. Cf. <^vAaic-as. 

23. Genitive Singular. (F.) 

The Termination ws arises from a 'pre-Ch^eek contraction of 
the final vowel of the Real Stem with the Ca^se-ending as 
(jas) : e.g., x^f^^ = xo>pa + s = x^P^ + ^* ^^^ Termination 
lys is merely a modification of a to rj: e.g., rifirj^ ^= nfm^. See 
14, Remark. 

^ Possibly a few other compounds occur. 
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12 • NOUN INFLECTION. 

24. Genitiye Singnlar. (M.) 

The Termination ov arises from a contraction of the final 
vowel of the Eeal Stem with o [ayo, to], the Case-ending. The 
Attic Genitive in ou is a contraction on the analogy of that 
of ov in the declension, the influence of the Ionic Genitive 
in -€01 without doubt having some weight : e.g., iroKlrov = 
iroXird + o. See 14, Remark. 

25. Genitive Dual. 

The Termination olv arises from the union of the final 
vowel of the Heal Stem with the Case-ending iv (i^v) : e.g., 
Xtapaiv = X^P^ + ''V' 

26. Genitive Floral. 

The Termination wv arises from a contraction of the final 
vowel of the Real Stem with the Case-ending wv : e.g., x^P^v 
= x«»/>a + (OV. See 14, Remark. 

27. Dative Singtdar. 

The Termination q. arises from a pre- Greek contraction of 
final a of the Heal Stem with the Case-ending ei: e.g., x^P^^^ 
X(t)pa + L = x^P^ + ^^' ^^^ ai, as in x^P'^ forms a true Loca- 
tive.^ Compare as follows, x^P^- • X°-P^ ' '• ^'^^V ' oIkol. The Ter- 
mination y is only a modification of oi. See 14, Remark. 

28. Dative Dual. See 25, 

29. Dative Plural. 

The Termination <us arises from a pre- Greek contraction 
of final a of the Heal Stem with the Case-ending eis ; or is 
formed as the Dative Singular, with 9 added to form the Plu- 
ral. The Locative^ Plural is formed by adding ai to the 
Locative Singular: e.g., x<*»/o«' + ^"^ = X*^P*"^^ » ^^^ x<**/^^^ ~ 
Xwpa + ^5 = x^P^ + ^' ^^^ ^^» Remark. 

^ The original force of the ancient Locative has disappeared to such 
a degree that in Greek Syntax the Locative is treated like the Dative. 
A few survive : x<'^M«*» on the ground; oXkoi, at home. See also Hadley 
& Allen, § 220. The formation of these Locatives is analogous. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 13 

The Declension. 

30. Hoiiunati76 Singnlar. (M. and F.) 

The Termination os arises from an addition of the Case- 
ending s to the final vowel of the Real Stem : e.g., Aoyos = 
Xoyo + ?' 

31. HominatiTe Singular. (N.) 

The Termination ov arises from an addition of the Oasc- 
ending v to the final vowel of the Heal Stem: e.g., 8o)/aov = 

5<D/90 + V. 

32. Nominative Dnal. 

The Termination <a arises from a pre-Greeh contraction of 
the modified final vowel of the Real Stem with the Case- 
ending e : e.g., hnrta = hnna + e. See 14, Remark. 

33. Hominative Plural. (M. and F.) 

The Termination oi, arising from the union of the final 
vowel of the Real Stem with the Case-ending t, shows no trace 
of final s {cf. €s in </>vAaK-cs), although on the analogy of the 
Latin we should infer that it once existed. Possibly this for- 
mation is analogous to that of roiy the old form of the Article. 
See 18. 

34. Nominative Plural. (N.) 

The Termination d ^ arises from a modification of the final 
vowel of the Real Stem : e.g., SStpd-, = Swpo-. Here there is 
no Case-ending. 

35. Vocative Singular. (M. and F.) 

The Termination c is a modification of the final vowel of 
the Real Stem : e.g., Xoyc- = Xoyo-. Here, of course, there is 
no Case-ending. But note the Vocatives Oeos, <^tXos, ovros. 

* "The a of the Neuter Plural like the c of the Vocative is obviously 
not to be regarded as a peculiar ending, but as the final letter of the 
Stem." — Curtius. As food for reflection, moreover, the following mor- 
sel in the form of comparison is offered : ffwfidroiy : 9(&poiy : : 9wpa : a^/jLara. 
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14 NOUN INFLECTION. 

36. Vocative Singular. (N.) See Si. 

37. Vocative Dual. See 32. 

38. Vocative Plural. See 33. 

39. Accusative Singular. 

The Termination ov arises from an addition of v, the Gase- 
ending, to the final vowel of the Heal Stem: e.g., A.oyov, hitipov 
= A.oyo + V, 8(i>po + V. 

40. Accusative Dual.^ See 32. 

41. Accusative Plural; (M. and F.) 

The Termination ovs arises from the addition of the Ca^e- 
ending vs to the final vowel of the Real Stem. When " v " 
disappeared, the final o was raised^ to ov in compensation: e.g., 

XoyOV5= A.OyO+1/9. Cf. XvoVfTl for \V0V(TL. 

42. Accusative Plural. (N.) See 3^. 

43. Genitive Singular. 

The Termination ov arises from a contraction of the final 
vowel of the Real Stem with the Case-ending o (o-i/o, 10, o) : 
e.g. , \6yov = Aoyo + o ; Stapov = Siopo -\- o. 

44. Oenitive Dual. 

The Termination olv arises from the union of the final 
vowel of the Real Stem with the Case-ending lv (<^tv) : e.g., 
Xoyoiv = Xoyo + lv. 

45. Genitive Plural. 

The Termination tav arises from a contraction of final o of the 
Real Stem, with the Case-ending wv : e.r/., Aoya)i/ = Xoyo + tov. 
(See 14, Remark.) This contraction is older than that of -awv 
but later than that of x^P^^^ ^- S. and such. 



1 See 5. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 16 

46. Dative Singolar. 

The Termination <u arises from a p7'e- Greek contraction of 
the modified final vowel of the Heal Stein with the Gase-ending 
ei: e.g., Xoycj) = Xoyw + 1 = Aoyw + ei. This modification dis- 
tinguishes the Dative from the Locative.* Of. oUoiy ocKto. 
See 14, Remark. 

47. Dative Dual. See4A. 

48. Dative Plural. 

The Termination ots arises from a pre- Greek contraction of 
the final vowel of the Heal Stem with the Case-ending els : 
e.g., Xoyots = Xoyo + ts = Aoyo + eis. Compare 46 and 29. See 
14, Remark. 

The Consonant Declension. See 6. 

49. Nominative Singular. (M. and F.) 

The Gase-ending s is inherited directly from the Sanskrit, 
and is generally regarded as representing a pronominal root, 
sa = 6 y $0,^=-^ : e.g. , <^vA.af = ffivkoK-^. Cf. Aoyo-s, iroAmy-s. 

50. ITominative Singular. (N.) 

There is no Case-ending in Neuters, the Nominative being 
the same as the Real Stem : e.g., o-w/xa = o-w/jiaT. Sometimes 
the last vowel in the Beal Stem is modified,' as yo^os = yci/cs. 

51. Nominative Dual. 

The Case-ending is inherited tl^rough the Sanskrit e: e.g., 

52. Nominative Plural. (M. and F.) 

The Case-ending €? is from the Sanskrit as: e.g., <^vXaic-€s. 

53. Nominative Plural. (N.) 

The Case-ending a, like the Sanskrit i, is added directly to 
the Heal Stem: e.g., a-tDfjLaT'a. 

1 See 27 note. « See 5. 
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16 NOUN INFLECTION. 

64. Yooati7e. 

The Vocative Singular is either the same as the Nom- 
inative or like the I^eal Stem. (See the Grammar.) The 
Vocative Dual and Plural are each like the Nominative 
respectively. 

55. Accusative Singular. (M. and F.) 

Original form, am for consonant, m for vowel Stems, In 
Greek, av — the final v heing dropped ; but vowel Stem^s assume 
the V. Some words of this declension form the Accusative on 
the basis of both a consonant and a vowel Stem: e.g., opvis, 
opviOa or opvLv. 

56. Accusative Singular. (N.) See 50. 

57. Accusative Dual. See 51. 

58. Accusative Plural. (M. and F.) 

The Case-ending as or vs is equivalent to a or v, the Oase- 
ending of the Accusative Singular with s added to form the 
Plural : e.g.y t^vXaic-as, /3ov-[v]s. 

59. Accusative Plural. (N.) See Si, 

60. Genitive Singular. 

The Case-ending os, sometimes raised^ to cos, represents the 
original Sanskrit as: e.g.^ </>vAaic-os, PaariXi-fas (t}-os). 

61. Genitive Dual. 

The Case-ending otv is formed by analogy from the Termi- 
nation oLv of o Stems of the declension : e.g., warip-oiv, 

62. Genitive Plural. 

The Case-ending wv, the dm of Sanskrit, is added directly 
to the Meal Stem: e.g.^ ffivXaK-tav. 

63. Dative Singular. 

Strictly a Locative. The Case-ending i is added to the 
Heal Stem : e.g.^ <^vXaK-t, cf. olkoi, 

1 See 5. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 17 

64. Dati7eDnal. See^l. 

65. Dati7e Plural. 

The Case-ending ai aorresponding to the Sanskrit su is 
merely a Locative Plural : e.g.^ <^vAaf t = <^uAaK-cri, cf. \^pajL-<n. 

Explanations of Certain Consonant Stems. 

66. " At the eod of the diphthongs, the soft vowels pass 
into the corresponding spirant : thus vauos becomes vaf-6^ ; 
but when they stand alone, they develop a spirant after them 
which adapts itself to the rules of the Consonant declension. 
Thus, in Sanskrit, from the stem hkH (Nominative 5A^, 
Earth) we have the Genitive hhuvas. By analogy we should 
expect in Greek crvfos,^ from which crvos afterwards arose. In 
other stems in v, and still more in those in t, the formation is 
very variable. With some, e.g.^ stem kl. Nominative ict-s, we 
must suppose a Genitive kl-j-o^^ in which the spirant developed 
out of t corresponds exactly to the f in the case previously 
mentioned. In other stems 8 takes the place of Jod,' ipi-ipL- 
8-os. But that this 8 must be regarded as a sound arising out 
of Jod in accordance with certain distinct analogies, I believe 
has been proved in ' Grundztige,' 583 if. Other stems, again, 
in I and v undergo extension. The ei arising out of i passes 

^ " The Greek language had in the most ancient times another letter, 
f, which was called Digamma (^iyafi/xa = ** double gamma '*) from its 
form and Vau (foS) from its pronunciation. It was pronounced like the 
Latin v : foivos^ wine = Lat. vinum. At a later time it was written only 
by the Aeolians and Dorians. This is the labial spirant. 

2 " The spirant Jod, produced by breathing over the palate (the 
palatal spirant) has not come down to us in any Greek dialect, but the 
existence of the sound at one time, as inferred from the comparison of 
kindred languages, is one of the most important facts in the history of 
the language, by which a number of apparently quite different processes 
receive a very simple explanation {cf. Grundztige, 511 ff.)." 
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18 NOUN INFLECTION. 

before vowels into c;, e.g., ttoXc^-os. A trace of this Jod, 
which must be dropped in obedience to the phonetic laws of 
later Greek, is retained in the Homeric Genitive ttoXi/os and 
Attic fl-dA€ai5. For Ebel has shown that the long vowel in 
both forms is due to compensatory lengthening for the lost 
spirant. In the same way oo-tcoi? points to dorc^-os. Else- 
where it is true Jod and Vau^ dropped out without any 
compensation, and hence arose the apparent but deceptive 
existence of c beside t or v as the final letter of the stem. In 
reality c is always for an original e; or c^, and thus these stems 
are shown to belong to the Consonant declension. On the 
other hand, in the formation of the Accusative of masculine 
and feminine, the true vowel nature of the stems declares 
itself, iroXiVy and the Vocative Singular also, where it exists as 
a separate form, contains the pure vowel stem. The double 
nature of these stems is therefore now clear." 

67. " The Nominative of stems (like VX**^)» ^^ inscriptions 
and according to the evidence of grammarians had secondary 
forms in -w, — At/tw, 2a7r</>cp. Without question this form is 
the oldest, and at the first glance we see that Sa7r</><j) is the 
regular Nominative to Vocative Saw<^ot, to which it bears 
exactly the same relation as Sat/jwov to Sat/xov. Ahrens assumes 
ot as the primary ending of these stems : we shall have to go 
a step farther. From evidence of certain Mss. of Herodotus, 
it will not be too rash to refer our feminines in -o to -o^t, as 
we know that masculines in -w sprang from -of." 

Here irar/aws = Trdrpof'^. The Genitive is written thus : 
7raT/oa)-[f ]-09. 

** In this Nominative in -w two remarkable facts are to be 
noticed : (1) the want of s as the sign of the Nominative, and 
(2) the lengthening of the vowel from o to o). . . . The length- 
ening, it is true, cannot be explained, as I used to think, by 

^ See Note 1 on previous page. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 19 

the analogy of Sotfuov and SaifjLov, for Scufi<ov stands for ^tfioi^. 
But the analogy of such forms may have been influential in 
causing the lengthening due to the dropped f to be adopted 
in the Nominative but rejected in the Vocative." 

" Between two vowels the t, like u, passed in the diphthong 
stems primarily into the corresponding spirant until at length 
it also became utterly lost. In these, as in other similar 
changes, we must assume that they did not all take place at 
once, but gradually, one after another." See 66. 

Thus, G. S. Tfxovs = VX^[F]['']-[J]'0s. In this class only, the 
uncontracted is written beneath the contracted form, to avoid 
confusion of lines. 

68. ycpas, Neuters. 

" The stems with movable t, few in number, are best ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that language has here been led to 
waver between two stems, one short and the other lengthened 
by the addition of t. Accurately speaking, there has been 
no rejection of t. But there were two stems, e.g., /ccpas and 
Kcpar, standing side by side, and each having the same sound 
in the Nominative. From each cases were formed which 
continued to remain in use side by side." 

69. TraTpda-L, For Trarpccn, metathesized form for iraripa-i, 

70. Compared with 66, we find here one of the cases 
referred to in the words, ** Elsewhere it is true Jod and Vau 
dropped out without any compensation." 

71. ' Several Neuter stems in apr, as <l>p€apTy reject t in N. 
A. V. Singular, and p in the other cases.' Compare the San- 
skrit jakrt with jakart synonymous with the Greek ijTrap. 
Compare further, Homeric ttoti with irporC. 

72. v-Stems and Hard Oombinations. 

In v-Stenis sometimes the -v^ sometimes -s (of the Nomina- 
tive Singular), is lost, the final vowel of Stem when originally 
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20 NOUN INFLECTION. 

short being lengthened in compensation : e.g., rdXs.^ (roAav-), 
autfv (awov-), <^p^ (<^p€v-), ktcis (ktcv-) ; sometimes both forms 
are found, that in -s being the older: e.g., ^€X<f>C^ or -<^tV; 
rarely the old form is retained in full : e.g., cX/uvs, irapw^, 

'* The intention of language was everywhere the same: viz., 
to add -5 to the stem. Only in cases where the addition gives 
rise to too hard a combination of sounds, this intention gives 
way to euphony. Even then, language was intent upon dis- 
tinguishing the Nominative from the stem. The lengthening 
which takes place in the formation without sigma (^e.g., from 
irarep to irwrqp, from Baifwv to ScufjLOiv) is manifestly due to the 
desire for compensation. Comparative grammarians therefore 
very properly assume as the original forms, Trarcp-s, Sot/xov-s, 
(ra<^c€r-s* But for Greek school-grammar the two methods of 
forming the Nominative — TroLfi-qv from stem woi/acv-, and ci-s 

from stem Iv must be carefully distinguished. In cases 

where the addition of the sigma causes difficulties, there are 
evidently before us two periods in the history of language 
which must be chronologically distinguished. At a very early 
period in the life of language the combinations rs and ss were 
felt to be distasteful. It is possible that at a time anterior to 
the separate existence of Greek, the older termination -ars 
became -dr, -ass became -As, while in the other case-forms the 
short vowel remained unaltered. From this ancient condition 
of language the Greek borrowed the long vowel in iran^pj 
pTfTiapy (ra<fiy^, ai&os (stem, aiSoo"-). In the same way the com- 
bination ns began at a very early period to be objectionable, 
and therefore the sibilant was dropped in many cases, espe- 
cially when the stem ended in -n only. Thus -ans became 
-dn, and the Greek -ovs, -wv. On the other hand, other com- 
binations of sounds were retained much longer, especially ns, 
when a t had fallen out after the n. For the same reason, 
forms like ruOiv^ were long retained in Greek ground ; from 
this at a comparatively recent date came riB^U by the usual 
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compensatory lengthening, from oSorrs, oSov^. It cannot be 
denied language was inconsistent. In the formation of par- 
ticiples we must assume an early variation, by which, in the 
conjugation with the connecting vowel, ^ the lengthening of 
the stem- vowel replaced the sigma. In the conjugation with- 
out the connecting vowel, on the other hand, the form with 
the sigma remained." 

73. The diflference between xap^Wi and rttfcto-t is explained 
by the fact that the adjectives from an early period had forms 
in -€T, i.e., in -fcr, existing side by side with the Stems in -ckt, 
originally -fcvr. For the same reason the feminine of x°-P^^^^ 
is xaptco-o-a, that is, xapt-ferya (Skt. -vatl=^'Vatyd), in dis- 
tinction from ruOwra (for nOevr-ya, riSevT-a-a). Compare this 
with XfXvKvia (for XcXv/c-voyo, Skt. -vasya) ; also in the Perfect 
Active Participle two Stems existed side by side, -or (-vat) ; 
-V (-vcr, -vas). See 146. 

74. ^cXrtova ^cXrto). This class contains scarcely any other 
than the comparative Stems in which the -uov has arisen out 
of the Sanskrit -ians. Probably in Greek certain case-forms 
in -s remaining current (e.g., ^cXnovo-a), afterwards lost their 
V, giving ^cXrioo-a. Such forms, at a somewhat later period of 
the language, naturally rejected s: compare atSoo-o, ai3o-a, 
cJBio. See 143. 

Comparatives in -i<uv admit the shorter form in the Accusa- 
tive Singular Masculine and in the Nominative, Vocative, and 
Accusative Plural. Positives in -wv do not. 

* Or Variable vowel. 
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22 noun inflection. 

Classified Lists. 

ITie A Declension. 
Note. All Beal Stems end in 5, and are classified by the 
Termination of the Nominative Singular. 

76. Termination -u. 

'A/SXa/Sem, dyiveia, ay/cvpay ayvoia, wypifieXiaaa, aeKKa, 
Alyiva, aKrjOeia, afiikeca, dpfidfia^a, ^O7j0€ca, ydyypaiva, 
yeiraiva, yeviraipa^ y€<f>vpa, yXaxraa, hlaira, So^a, iy/cpd- 
T€ia, €vvoca, evae^eia, Oepdiraiva, fid'xacpa, fiepcfiva, Me- 
(TTTtXa, Mi]B€ca, irelva, Trpovota, pi^a, a<f>alpa, T/oaTrefa, 
'X^Lfiatpa, — and many others. 

76. Termination -a. 

^Ayopd, dypa, dBi/cta, ^aKTrjpia, ^la, yecapyia, hovKjeia^ 
hv(rrv')(lay iKK\r)(ria, iXevOepla, iin6vp,ia, iiriopKia, ipya- 
(Tia, iprjfila, kairepa, evBatfiovla, eifKoa-fila,, €')(j9pa, ^rjfiia, 
'^fiipa, '^(TV'^la, Oedy OvpUy Ovaia, 'Ift)i/ta, KaKia, KapSia, 
KtXcKLay KOLvcavlay XaXia, \ela^ \r)(rT€La, AvBtay Xupa, 
fiavrela, fiLa6o<f>opdy vevpd^ ovpd, TraiBeia^ iravovpyia^ 
irapoifiLOy irKevpd^ Xi/ceXta, <f>i\ofi^Xa, x^pdBpa, &pa^ — 
and many others. 

77. Termination -17. 

^AyeXr), dSeXifyi]^ ala")(yvrj, ^ Avrcyoj/rf^ ySXayS^, ySo?;, ^ov- 
\i], yveofiffy Bairdvrjy BelXi], Bia^dki], BL/caio(rvvrjy Bl/ct}^ 
Bvafiri^ elprjvriy ela-^oXrjy ivToKrfy iiri^ovKri, iTrtaTijfirj^ fo)- 
vr), 7)iovriy Spa/cr), tXr), Kdptfyrjy Kopv(f>i], Kpavyq, Kpidrjy 
\i]0r), Ai^vrjy Xifivrjy \6y')(7}y Xuirnjy fieXlvrj, vdirfjy veifyiXr}, 
Nto/977, vofi^y opyrj^ opfirj, %7rdpTi]y — and many others. 

78. Termination -rj^. 

^AOXrjTT]^, dKivdKTj^y dfcpodT7}<;, ^Apra^ep^rj*;, ^ApTaird- 
Trf<;, yvfivijTTff;, SiKoanj^:, iOeXovTrj^y ipaaTij^, evepyerr)^. 
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€up€T7]<;, dearri^, 6r}p€VTrf<;, l8td)Ti]<;, //ceriy?, Kpirrjf;, KV^epr 
injTrjf;, KCOfidp)(i]<;, KCOfiijTrj^;, Xiycmy?, MidptBdrrji;, MikTcd- 
Sr}^i vavrr)^, oZ/ceriy?, ^OpiaTf}^, op')(7j<Trrj^, iraiZoTpl^'q^;, 
Trapaaa^yq^it TroirjTi]^:, irpoBorrj*;, a-aXTnyKTrf^, <TO(f>t,<TTr]^, 
Te'xytTTf';, vTnjpirTff:, y(^op€VTt]<;, yjrevaTijf;, — and many others. 

79. Termination -as. 

Ati/e/a?, dirap/cTiaf;, dprvva^, darepia^, ^va^, Spofita^;, 
iKve<\>ia^, liriroaoa^, Kptr/a?* AecavlBa^, fJLr}Tpa\oLa<;, 
MtSa9, veavia^;, oiria^, opviOia^, ^Op6vTa<;, Ilav<ravla<;^ 
irvppia^, — and others. 

Compared with those in -17s, common nouns in -as are rare 
in Attic Greek. There are about ninety (90) in the Lexicon, 
inchiding several poetic and Doric forms and many from 
post-classical writers. Proper ^ nouns in -as present a fair 
proportion to those in -17s. 

80. Oontracts in -17.^ 

'ASeXi^^S^, dKTrjy dfivyBaXrj, dveylnaBr], dvOpcairrj^ dpKTt], 
Biirkrj, i'x^tvrj, OvyarpiBrj, l^aXij, kvvt], KcfKri^ Xeovrrj, Xv/crj, 
fivydXrji ve^pTj^ TrapSaXrj, poSrj, a-rja-afif], (f>aK7J, 'xaXKrj, — 

and a few others. 

81. Oontracts in -as, -^s.^ 

^Arrcuya^ (?), Bo/opa?, 0aX^9, — and possibly a few 
others. 

The Declension. 
Classified by the Termination of the Nominative Singular. 

82. Termination -os.' 

'Aypd?, dero^, a0Xo<;, aho<;, afiire\o<;, av€fio^, doiBo^y 
dpyvpo^, dpiOfjLOf;, dp/CTO^, dpTO<;, daKOf;, daifyaXTO^, ^dXa- 

^ See Preface, p. v. foot-note. ^ See 8, foot-note. 

^ There are about seventy (70) varieties of Stems of common nouns 
of the Feminine Gender. 
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m 

vo^, fidaavo^, fil/SXjo^, /3tfco^, fiw, ydfio^, yipava^^ Bapei- 
k6<:, Bea-fio^, Srj/io^, SiSdaico\o<;, l\(ul>o^, ivtavro^^ iwia-tri" 
a-fio^, CTiupo^, €tl>oSo^, fjfXio^t ^vloxo^, ^^o?, Orfo-avpo^, 
66pv/3o^, 0vfi6^, KapTTO^, KaTfjyopo^, Kovtopro^, KpoKoSeiXty;, 
M^So9, MtKr)TO^, fioXv/SSo^, Mi;<ro9, NetXo?, ^Op/rjpo^, 
ttXovto^, Xdp^^, ^drvpo^, — and many others. 

83. Termination -ov. 

* AKpoarijptov, avrpov, ^AineloVf ^Apdrecov, apiorov, 
apoTpov, aarpov, fiipkiovy yeppov, BdKpvov, Belirvov, B4v- 
Spov, eKcuoVi cpyov, Ipfiaiov, ^tSov, ^p^i-Sapeiicov, Oiarpov, 
OrjpLov, K€voTd(f>cov, p^TaWov, fJbirpov, *Op06wa^ov, opiov, 
TraXroVf ifKiOpovy Trpofiarov, Trrepov, poBov, a-Krjirrpop, 
a-KvXov, airdpTov, ardZiov (Plural also -oe), aripvov, atl>d- 
yiov, Tepfjiipiov, — and others. 

84. Termination -o>s. 

"A^ft)?, a\6)9,^ *AfKf>idp€(o<;, Bpidpeax;, ydTiXO^,^ koXm^, 
fcavOdpeaix;, Tutr/ax;, Xedx;, Mtj/ft)9,^ rplfivca^, TvvSdpeoi^, 
Tu<^ft)9, Ti;<^(W9,® <^A/8a\€«9, <^\€a)9, — and a few others. 
Neuters are very rare: j(p€(!>v. 

The Attic declension has the same Case-endings (except 
Vocative Singular, M. and F.) as the declension, but with 
final o of the Real Stem raised to cu throughout. " The pecu- 
liar accentuation of the Attic declension is evidently owing 
to the fact that these Stems originally ended in -ao. From 
that time onwards, in spite of the change of quantity, the 
acut« continued frequently to be placed on the antepenult : 
e.g., McvcXaos, McveXcco?. Compare also the Attic iroXccos with 
the Homeric wdXiyos." 

^ Also of the CoDsonant declension. 
^ Contraction has taken place here. 
' See 8, foot-note. 
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85. Oontracts in -ov9.^ 

The following occur chiefly in compounds : 'ASeXc^tSoO?, 
avdvXov^, dvdppov<:, dveslnaSov^, ^fii)(pva-ov<;, 0pov^, Ovya- 
TpiBov^i, Kvov<;, fivov^, irpoypv^ (D. P. Trpo^oKn), pov^, 
aov^, vlhov^i <f>\ov<;, j(a\Kov<;, X^oi)9, Xi^oO?, ;^oi}9, — and 
a few others. Neuters are very rare : Kavovv, 

The Conscmnnt Declension. 
Classified by the Termination of the Genitiv^e Singular. 

87. Terminatioii -ko^, like t^uXa^. 

"AXof, dvOipi^y y\av^, iirlre^y ^pd^> f^VP^^f KlXc^, 
Koka^y fcopa^, Xvy^y fivpfir)^, irephi^y (rdp^y — and many 
others. 

88. Termination -ficy;, like </>X€i/r. 

'AXoTpiyjr, "A-pw^y d'xyporpty^y Xl^ay^ Xiyjry^ olfcoTpLyjr, 
<f>dy^y XdXvyjty x^P^^i^f — ^^^ possibly a few others. 

89. Termination -ttos, like yvij/. 

VXavK<i>y^y ypuyjr, Bpvoyjry e7roi|r, iJXi^/r, ©pt^/r, OvfidXay^^y 
Ody^jr, iyjry Af\a)i|r, KooXr^'^y XalXayjry — and many others. 

90. Termination -70s, like o-aXirLy^. 

Aiaa<l)d^y €7ri]Xv^y Omfiiy^y 'laTruf, TXcy^y KOKKv^y Sprv^, 
arpdy^y <f>d'Kay^y <f>6pfiiy^y ^pv^y — and many others. 

91. Termination -T(ysy like Xitov. 

"KKoavy dpxp^v^ ^kf^ipfdVy Bpd/ca>Vy OepdiroDVy fcvcoBayp, fii- 
B(DVy TIvpc(f>X€y€0covy T€v(ovy (f)€vy(0Vy — and some others. 

* See 8, foot-note. ^ See the Lexicon. ' KarriXi}!/ has -<f>os. 
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26 NOUN INFLECTION. 

92. Termination -to^, like yiyas. 

'A8a/xa9> aXXd^y avhpid^y eKe<f>a^, Ifui^y Ka\;^a9, kCKKI- 
^a^y Kopu/Sa?, Mlfjuwiy Tdpa^y — and some others. 

93. Termination -Sos, like Xafiwd^, 

'Ap/ca9, yvfivdf;, B€ipd<i, 'EWa?, fjuvptd^;, vofjLd<i, payd<;, 
aKid<i, <nnXd<;, aTi^d^, ^i^ya?, — and many others. 

94. Termination '^, like iXwk. 

"ApTCfii^, aa-TTi^, €pi<i, Kp7)7rU, irayk, irarpUy Trvpafit^, 
arXeyyif;, 4>ao-A9, (f>povTi^y — and many others. 

95. Termination -^09, like opvt?. 

*'A7/c\t9 (only in Plural), ayvv0€<: (only in Plural), 
dypi6pvc0€<i (Plural), 76X749 (Plural yeXyei^), eKfiiv^, Kara- 
K\a>0€^ (Plural), K\w5e9 (Plural), Kopv^, /c(Ofiv^, fiipfii^, 
ndpvrjf;, ireipLv^, — and possibly a few others. 

96. Termination -vo$, like Trotfiyv, 

'AS?;i/ or 'AS?;i;, aparjv, drfiijv, dvrfitjv, aifxrjv, elpijv or 
lp7]v, Xcfirjv, irvOfiijVy *Tfii]v, vfiijv, (f>pr]v, — and some 
others. 

97. Termination -vos, like auov. 

^Aycov, dfiTreXcov, dvSpoov, ^a/3vXd)v, Xeificov, IMLepoyv, 
MtXcav, Haa-icov, j^e^/xcii/, j(^cTd)v, — and many others. 

98. Termination -vo?, like i7y€/xa>v. 

*AXyr)B(ov, aX€KTpvd)Vf Bacrvficov, 'Hi'cij/, 6vp(ov, Kavcov, 
KapxvBfovy KTjBefKov, 'xOayv, — and many others. 

99. Termination -vo$, like halixiav, 

TecToyv, yvd>fi(ov, hihvfxdxovy ritcav, Tjfiayi/, I'^yevfiayv, "'Icov, 
KaB/JLcCcov, Kavcroyvy Mifxvayp, riKTcovy — and others. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 27 

100. Termination -po^j like prJTiap, 

*'AtcT(opf BeKiayp, SccbcTCDpf Sopifjuija-TCDp, 8ov7n]Ta}p, iira- 
fjLvmayp, iin^rjTCDpy eiri/Scircopy evprjToyp, — and many others. 

101. Termination to^, like Orj^. 

irevT]^, Tna-TOTr)^:, Ttypr)^, — and many others. 

102. Tennination -Xo?, like 0X9. 

This stands alone : (o) aX?, salt ; (rj) &M, sea. 

103. Termination -pos, like Orfp. 

TvfoaT'qp, yofKJXDTtjp, ypairrrjp, BcKTijp, 8r)Xr}T7jp, 8i(y7m]p, 
SfirjTijp, horrip, hpriarripy Kparijp, — and many others. 

104. Termination -vo5, like pU. See 72. 

^AktU, yXco'^t^, B€\(f>Uf epfxU, dU, U, irrfptv or TrrjpU, 
SaXafjiU, TeX'xtv, a)Sf 9, — and a few others. The form in 
-9 is older than that in -v. Most of the above have two 
forms in the Nominative : e.g.j ykoyyt^ or -tv, 

105. Termination -to^ like o-oi/Ma. 

'AfxdpT7)fjiaf ypdfXfia, hepfxa, Spdfia, ivOvfjurffxa, 0avfJLa, 
KTrjfxa, ovofia, Troirjfia, aravpayfjia, ^dX/ccofia, — and many 
others. 

106. Termination -tos, like Trcpas. See 68. 

''AXa? (rarely), Sepa?, oiria^, T€pa<;, — and possibly a 
few others. 

107. Termination -tos, like ^Trap. See 71. 

"^AXeKJyap, SiXeap, elBap, rjfMap, ovecap, ov0ap, irelpap, 
TTvap, aKoyp} a-riap, vBcop,^ v(f>€ap, (fypeap, — and a few 
others. 

But Sdfjbap (77), Kvap (6). 

' See the Lexicon. 
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28 • NOUN INFLECTION. 

108. Temunatioii -[o-]os, like Tpn^prf^. 

A few adjectives in -vpij^, sometimes used substantively 
like the above : e.g,, Bi7]fyrf<;. Substantives in -179 of this 
class are chiefly proper names : e,g,, Ar)fio<T0€jn)<;, 

109. Termination '[(r]o9, like yei/09. 

AZo-;)^09, /3dpo<;, €0vo^, €T09, ^€1)709, BaXirof;, f3^i/09, xXeo^, 
KpdT0<;, \aj^09, ireKa/yo^, — and many others. 

A few neuter substantives are formed in -€9, of which 
the following are declinable: e.g,, 'H/j^pofcaWe^, iinro- 
(f>a€^ (also -€ft)9), Kvvoaapye^, ovo^eiXAf;, vevraTreTi^. 
Others occur, indeclinable. 

110. Termination '[(r]o^, like UepLKXrjq. 

'ETeo/cX7;9, Eupi;/c\^9, 'Upa/cXrj^, SefiKrro/cXrj^, ^o<l>o- 
Kkrjf;, — and other proper names. 

111. Termination -[^"]a>5, like iroXis. See 66. 
^AvdjSaa-if;, 8/ft)^A9, Bvaif;, Kpiai^y fCTrjai^, fjudirrif;, oa(f>pi]' 

a-i^, o(f>i<;, SdpSeif; (Plural), rd^i*;, v/Spi^;, <^i5<rt9, — and 
many others. 

112. Termination -[^]<«>9, like irrjxv^. See 66. 
7riX€KV<;, irpea-fiv^} — and possibly a few others. 

113. Termination -[f]ws, like aorv. See 66. 

TTwv, and a few adjectives used substantively : e»g.^ Baa-v. 

114. Termination -[f]b5, like ixOv^. See 66. 

BoTpi'9, ypaTTTv^f Oprjvv^;, tOv<;^ tXv^, l^v^, layy^, trv^;, 
Ai/9i;9, fivpioarv^, fiik, — and many others. 



' Seft the Lexicon. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 29 

115. Termination '[f]m, like PaxriXev^. See 66. 

Foi/ei;?, ypafjLfjuiTev^, ypa<f>€v^, yptirev^, ScKaSev^i, Bova- 
fc€v<;, 8pofM€v^, kpfi7]vevSi &rj^€v^, iirirev^;, — and many others. 

116. Termination -[jjos, like rix^. See 67. 

'Ap7<», 'Eparci, 'Ii/oi, 'lew, KcpSd), fcvvd), XrfKcl), Aiyrco, 
HeiOd), irevdo), Sa7r(f>a), aivBdo, <f>€LBci), — and others. 

117. Termination '[f]o^9 like ijpws. See 67. 

Afjuo^, €T€oBfi(o^f Oco^f firJTpay^,^ Mii/ft)?,^ irdrpo)^} Tpco?, 

— and a few others. For alBm, ^(09, Termination -[<r]o9, 
see the Lexicon. 

118. Termination -[(r]os ; -[T]osy like ycpa?. xSlse 68. 
r^pa?,^ SeTra?, KV€(f>a^,^ Kpea^y aeKa^y^ (TKiira<i,^ (r<f>€\a<;,'^ 

— and possibly a few others. The long form is sometimes 
retained in other cases. 

119. For Syncopated nouns, see the Grammar. 

120. For the more common irregular nouns, see the 
Grammar. 

121. Termination -109, like Tirav. 

^ASeiyave^ (Plural), Bpa;^/Aaz;, 'loi/, fieyiarave^; (Plural), 
vecw, Ilacdp, Hdj/, irdv, irekeicdi/y — and a few others. 

122. Termination -vo9, like "^AXi/i^. 

AodiTjv, K€<l>aWi]v, '^i'XV^f irvpijv, prjv, %€tpijv, o-ttX^v, 
a(l>r]v, acoXrjv, XV^ (x^^^^» -^^ -^O' '^^^y — ^^^ many others. 

123. Termination -po^, like i^aKap. 

'Aijp,'^ aWrjpy^ dpxt^ifxap, OeofiapTV^,^ Kalaap, Kdp, 
^VP i'n)r P'dprv^y^ oap (?}), -^dp, — and others. Also, 
aTTOifxap, KeXayp, (fxop. 

* In Singular also of the Attic declension ; only of Consonant 
declension in Plural. ^ See the Lexicon. 
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30 NOUN INFLECTION. 

124. Termination -to^, like Ipco?. 

'Aj/T€pft)9, eiXfl)?, evpcof;, IBpco^;, KpaTv/3p(o^, ttXco?, <^ft)9, 
XP<o^, — and a few others. 

125. Termination -3o$, like 8ayi;9. 

'E/Ai;9 or 'E/Au?, 7rr)\afxv<i, ;^\a/xi59, — and a few others. 

126. Termination -xo^> ^^ Bitapvi. 

r\cj^€<; (Plural), Opi^ (for rpi^), ari^y ^^tf, — and a 
few others. 

127. Mixed Terminations. 

0-179, <r609 (rarely) ; Plural arjre^;. 

128. Termination, -[j]os like S^pts. z&e 66. 

''A\Tt9, ^X**^' V^f'^t KcCKdaTpi^, Ki^y op^t^f adyapi^, 
Xv€vv€<Ti^, Tvpat^y — and others. 

129. Termination -[jjos, like (rivain (1); Termination -[^Jw?, 

like TTcVcpt (2). 

"Kfifit, (2), ^epjSepi (1), KLvvd^api (2), ^i}<^t (1 and 2), 
arlfifii or o-tZ/aa (1, 2, and -809), — and a few others. 

A. MeXfc has -T09. 

B. Indeclinable are aKapi, aX<f>iy /JX/rup/, KOfip^i^ /covfci, 
fcpt, rdyvpc. 

C. A few adjectives in -i are used substantively: e.g., 
evekiriy -S09, iirixo^ph 'To<i. 

130. Termination -[f]o9, like ^pdOv. 

MeOv, fjuiav [also -[f]©?], vaTrv, — and a few others. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 31 

131. TerminatLon -pos, like viKrap, 

ElXap, OTTLaOevap, a-Ktvap, ijp,^ fcrjpf^ — and a few 
others. 

A. Indeclinable are BeXfcap, Xa><f)ap, iriap, a'v(f>ap, (f>dp. 

B. Indeclinable are XeTra?, aefia^. 

C} "Aop (or aop, -po?), fipiraf;, fjTopy Kcja^, ovSa^, o^, 
TTcXa?, TriKfop, arah, <f>do<;. 

Adjectives of the Vowel Declension. 
Classified by the Termination of the Nominative Singular. 

132. Termination -os, -i;, -ov, like KrwfiO'i, 

^ Ay awTfTo^f arfvo^j ivhoiaaro^, eprffio^, 0€pfi6^, OrfpevTi- 
K6<i, OpviTTiKo^y 6fi6<iy aefivo^, <Tir€p^v6<iy — and many 
others. 

133. Termination -09, *a, -ov, like aivo^, 

''AffXio^, afcpo<i, iXevdepo^i, ivairrio<;, ipv0p6<:, erepo^, 
iepo^i, KaprepoSi fitvvpo^, — and many others. 

134. Termination -0$, -ov, like aSiyXos. 

"AvTiTOf;, avTC<f>ovo^y avTL'^<f>o^i aopvosy ifcfcatpof;, e/cxpc- 
To^, ivBvfia)(p^f 0r}pio/Mi'Xp<;, ^^^f'^^f — ^^^ many others.^ 

136. Termination -ai$, -cuv, like tXccu?. 

*'E/C7r\6ft)9, evveto^y fieaoyeo)^, other compounds of the 
same, — and a few others. 

* See the Lexicon. 

' Numerically the largest class, although not so frequently used iu 
Attic Greek as adjectives of three Terminations. 
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32 NOUN INFLECTION. 

136. Termination -05, -a, -ov, like )(pv<rov^ -^, -ow.^ 
'EptVeo?, Kvdveo^, Xiveo^, vd\€o<;, <1>oivIk€0';, j^a\ic€09, — 

and a few others. Those in -\€09 remain uncontracted 
except vd\€o<i above. 

137. Termination -05, -a, -oj', like apyvpovs, -a, -ow.^ 
'Ep€€09, fcepafjL€ov<i, 7rop<l>vp€0';, (nBr}p€o<;, ravpeo^, — and 

a few others. 

138. Termination -os, -17, -ov, like dTrXovs, -^, -ow.^ 
'E^aTrXdo?, 7ro\Xa7r\do9, chiefly compounds of -7r\do9, 

— and possibly a few others. 

139. Termination '(ys, -ovy like airXovs, -ow.^ 

"Atti'oo?, diroppoos, dpriOpoo^, ^a6u)(poo^, Sopv^oo<;, 
evx^o^y — many compounds of these Stems, and possibly 
a few others. 

140. Termination -(09, -o>v, like ayi/pcus, -cuv. 
'Ae/i/ft)?, eijyrjpco^y ei;;^a)9, — and a few others. 

141. Adjectives of one Termination sometimes occur. See 
the Lexicon. 

Remakk. The following violate rules : — 
'A^yaud?, wyKao^iy "^KOcoo^, dtBco^, ^orf66o<:, ^(009, 17X609, 
o\oo9, Ta\a6<;, Tavao^, rerpdopos. See the Lexicon. 

Adjectives of the Consonant Declension. 
Classified by the Temwnation of the Genitive Singular. 

142. Termination -[o-]o9, like 0X17^79. 

Ei7r/>€7r7;9, OrjkvfjLeXij^y Karaherf^;, fi€kavdrj^, fieXffBij^, 
ixovoethrj^y 6^va>7nj<;, iroXvKaijf:, TToXvSev/ctjf;, 7ro\v€pyr]<;, 
TToXvacvij^, — and many others. 

^ See 8, foot-note. 
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NOUN INFLECTION. 33 

143. Termination -vo^, like evSaifjimv. 

IldXvKTrjfMOv, atBi]p6<f>p(op, a/crfjrTofidfKOv, avvTjfKoVf 
o-vvofjLaifKov, avirrepfKov, — and many others. See 74. 

144. Termination -[f Jos, like yXvKv^, omitting the Feminine. 

*A/i(f}iy€vv^, avixOv<;, ppor6yqpv<;y eiro^v^y evTrrjxv^, 
^filfipaxv^i, Kvav6tl>pv<:, rapxv^f raxvBaxpvi;, Terpdwrfxv^:, 
— and others. 

Adjectives of the Consonant and Vowel Declensions, 

Classified by the Termination of the Genitive and Nominative Singular 
respectively. 

145. Termination -[f ]os, -a, like yXvick, 

At7rv9, diipKv^, afi<l>i^paxv^f dfi<f>lBa(rv<:, ^apv<;, I3pi6v^, 
yXvKVf;, Saav^, SpLfiv^, eifOv^, evpv^y ^Si5<?, rjfxiav^, drjXv^i^ 
o^i^t Traxy^f TrXarv^, Tap<l>v^, rax^^t rpaxy^t a)/cu9, — 
and their compounds. 

146. Termination -tos, -fi, like xapt«?. 

Mopo6£9> irrepoei^, pafcoei^;, poBoei*;, pV7r6€c<i, a-Kioei*;, 
aicoroei*;, (rroi/oet?, Te^;^AoeA9» — and many others. See 73. 

147. Compounds of was follow the accent of the Nomina- 
tive, but are like was in the Genitive and Dative Singular 
(M. and N.). 

148. Adjectives of one Termination sometimes occur. See 
the Lexicon. 
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Part II. 

VERB INFLECTION^ 



149. Preliminary Work. — In writing the inflection of 
the verb in «, separate the Termination from the rest of the 
verb (or the Apparent Stem) hj the dotted or Apparent Line, 
and ditto the Apparent Stem in all the persons except in the 
first, where it must be written in full. The accent must 
never be omitted. 

Note that in the above method we are dealing with the 
Apparent, not the Real Stem. While this method at first is 
recommended until perfect familiarity be acquired with the 
Terminations of most of the forms of the verb in w, let care- 
ful attention then be called to their Heal Stems and Pei^sonal 
Endings before proceeding to those of the Perfect Middle,^ 
the First* and Second* Passive systems of verbs in w, and 
also to those of the Present ^''^ and Second* Aorist systems of 
verbs in /it. 

* The V. or Variable vowel is wanting throughout here, except in the 
Subjunctive. The Personal Endings, therefore, are added directly to 
the Real Stem. In the Optative the Real Stem, of course, includes the 
Mode sign: e.g., \v6elri-yf Real Stem, XvBtiri.*^ Although this sign is not 
the Variable vowel (cf. \6oi*),^ yet it occupies a similar position in rela- 
tion to the rest of the verb. 

' Verbs in -wfxi have a Variable vowel in the Optative also. 

9 See IS (a). 
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verb inflection. 36 

Definitions. 

150. (a) A Personal Evding is an addition of a letter or 
letters to the Real Stem ^ of a word to designate a person : 
e.g.^ \vo-fjL€v, Hkvo-v, cXvc-To. 

(b) A Personal Ending is often wanting : e.g., 2A.v€-, IkvOrf-, 

151. (a) A Termination is the union or contraction of the 
V.'^ with the Personal Ending: e.g.y Xv-o/icv, Xv-jy (for Xu-i7-<rai), 
\v'<tiVy Xv-d/i€vos, cXu-ov. 

(b) Or the V. alone : e.g.^ IXv-c Here, of course, there is 
no Personal Ending, 

(c) Or the Personal Ending alone: e.g., IXvOrf-v, Xu^-rt, 
larrf'fu. Here, of course, there is no V. Or the Ending 
alone: e.g., i<rra-wu||', IoTa-/i€vos, XcXuk-wsH*, Xu^€i-s||'. 

(d) Or the union of V., Mode sign, and Personal Ending : 
e.g.jXv'dfu*, Xu-w/iev'. Or contraction of the same: e.g., Xv-y 
(for Xv-iy-o-ot). 

(e) Or the union of V. and Mode sign : e.g., Xv-oc, Xvcr-ctc^ 
Xva-'tu. Here, of course, there is no Personal Ending. 

(/) Or the Mode sign and the Personal Ending: e.g., 
i'iTf(rav\ \v0€'irjv*. Here, of course, there is no V. 
(g) Or the Mode sign alone : e.g., Xvdc-oy*, So-ny.* 
(h) Or, finally, the Termination may be wanting : e.g., 
IKvO-q-f iSiSov', cony-. 

^ The Simple Stem of the Verb is the Tlieme on which the formative 
elements of inflection are constructed. This is often the same as the 
Apparent, less frequently the same as the jReal Stem. In this sense also 
the Simple Stem is often applicable to the Noun. In its application to a 
Tense Stem the Theme is the same as the Apparent Stem without an aug- 
ment, and in this sense it is generally applicable to the Noun. 

' " Here it may suffice to refer to the fact that the vowel, because it is 
lengthened in the Subjunctive and united with the modal sign in the 
Optative, is proved to be tolerably fixed and immovable." This is called 
the Variable vowel. 

' Marked thus in accordance with 12 and 13. * See 8, note 1. 
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VERB INFLECTION. 



159. Application of the General Eules. 
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Appar. Stem, j Terminat'n. 



* Compare with the same on p. 10. 

^ The temporal augment is always 

dotted line at the extreme left. See i 

^ So \{f-w-[fi][i]. See note to \tJ«y, 



written on the augment line, — the 
also 172. 
, 14. * For iff-w-iu. 
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Explanation of Certain Forms. 

See "Application of the General Rules," p. 3(5. 

160. Present Indicative Active of Xvw. The augment is 
wanting. Real Btem, Xvci, lengthened for Ave. Between the 
forms Xvco-t, Xvcrt and Aucis, Avct, we have the intermediate 
\vwTLy XvciTt, in which the inserted i is an epenthesis or anti- 
cipatory sound of the t of the Ending. After epenthesis had 
taken place (compare c^cXiyo-t), the t of the Ending disap- 
peared. This explanation by Curtius accounts also for the 
t in Xv»/s, \m\y the series being as follows : — 

\VG'<TI \v7)'at \V€-Tl XvTf'TC 

X'' X'' X.' X'' 

\U€C'<Tl AVr)-<TC T^ei'Tl \VT]-TL 

J J x' ..''' 

\vet-9 Xfi7-9 Avei'T Kurj-r 

Xv€L xurj 

161. Present Subjunctive Active of Aucd. See 160. 

162. Present Optative Active of Auoj. Real Stem Xvotc. 
The sign of the Optative (t, tc, tiy, ta) is always marked * (see 
13) to distinguish it from the V. or Variable vowel. 

163. Present Optative Active of BiSmfit, Real Stem 8t3ot€. 
The V. is wanting. But why a difference in accent? The 
suffix of the Optative is ya for verbs in -w, yd for verbs in -/u. 
In verbs in -w, ya appears as t, u, mx, uniting with the Variable 
vowel: e.g.f Xvot, \vol€v, Xva-eiav ; in verbs in -/it, ya appears 
as tiy or i: e.g., StSoirfv, SiSoIto. Here the i, representing an 
original i/d, does not unite with the final vowel of the Stem,^ 
but is contracted^ with it. This explains the difference in accent 
between XetiroiTo and SiSotro, but not the third plurals above : 

1 See 8, note 1. 

* This contraction may bo in compensation for the omitted V. and in 
reminiscence of the original yd, retained in the Mode sign -t of verbs in -fii. 
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e.g.^ SiZoi€v, Here " there is no difficulty in the assumption 
that analogy was an essential source of the accent. Among 
modern grammarians the view that the shorter forms are con- 
tracted has been the prevalent one." But not that Si^oUv has 
been contracted from SiSooyo-av any more than cc^av^cv from 
IffMvOrfo-av. The difference in accent between keliroiTo and 
&doiro is also thus explained. 

The retention of /it in the First Person Singular of the 
Active (a Pmnary Ending, the Optative elsewhere having the 
Secondary Endings throughout) is a " relic of great antiquity," 
pointing to a time when the Secondary were the same as the 
Primary Endings. The Primary were the original Endings. 

164. Second or Strong Aorist Active Infinitive of riOrjfu. 
" In this way we arrive at a certain degree of probability that 
all infinitives in -vat have originated in f€vcu. As Sovvat came 
from hoftvauLy so ^ctvat would have come from Oefevcu, yvwcu 
from yvwfevai. The post-Homeric forms St3ovat, <l>dvai, tl^ivcu, 
would be later formations arising at a time in which the 
medial f was completely extinct. But at least in the accentu- 
ation of the penultimate, there still remained a reminiscence 
that it was once an antepenultimate." Further, "the vowel 
before the v, which is always long, and which in all Greek 
without exception is accented, always belongs to the Stem. 
Hence we cannot talk of an ending cvai, but only of vat." 

165. Present Infinitive Active of to-r»7/xt. See 164. 

166. Perfect Infinitive Active of Avw. See 164. 

167, 168. Second or Strong Aorist Active Infinitive of ActVo). 
Original Ending cv for this and for the Present Active Infini- 
tive, XctTTctv. The difierence in accent is due to the raising of 
the last syllable of the Second or Strong Aorist in -ccv, which 
would give the Homeric Infinitive in -cctv ; this lengthening 
does not occur in the case of the Present : e.g,, XiVccv, XctVccv; 
Xtircctv, XctVccv ; XtTTctv, XctVctv. 
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169. First Aorist Optative Passive of \vw. The V. is 

wanting, and also the augment. A — shows this. 

170, 171. Present Active Participle of Avu> and ^(o/u respec- 
tively. Here the form is written as a verb. Compare these 
forms under Noun Inflection. See 14. 

172, 173. Imperfect and Perfect Indicative Active of dyycX- 
Ao> respectively. The treatment of the 17 is here easily com- 
pared as showing augment (172) and reduplication (173). The 
temporal augment must always be written on the dotted line 
between the augment and Theme — a hint as to its forma- 
tion in being derived originally from the syllabic. The essen- 
tial difference between temporal augment and reduplication in 
the case of Stems beginning with a vowel (or diphthong when 
changed) is that the former arose from a pre -Greek contrac- 
tion of the syllabic augment with the initial vowel of the 
Theme ; whereas in the latter case the result came from a 
doubling (also pre- Greek) of the initial vowel of the Theme. 
As regards omission of the augment, Curtius says : *' The fact 
that the living spoken language, as far as we can see, as good 
as never neglected the augment in its completest form, is a 
strong confutation of the view which represents the augment 
as an unessential element in the word. The best expression 
of the important difierence between the omission of the sylla- 
bic augment and that of the temporal, is this : the former is 
a poetical and archaic license ; the latter is a sacrifice to con- 
venience of articulation, and was more or less common to all 
periods. Both omissions fall under the head of weakening, 
and at no time did the Greeks lose the sense that the aug- 
mented form was the complete and correct one." In regard 
to reduplication in connection with augment, Curtius says, 
** The augment serves, that is, to mark a past tense ; it is the 
exponent of a grade of time ; while the reduplication charac- 
terizes a tense-stem all through, attaching itself firmly to it ; 
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nor does it confine itself exclusively to the perfect stem, but 
appears occasionally in the present and aorist as well. From 
this it is clear that the reduplication was not originally a 
mark of past time, and that the apparent substitution of the 
reduplication for the augment in certain aorists is not what it 
seems (for we have ckckXcto), and further witness the every- 
day Pluperfect." 

" In other words, to call reduplication augment belongs to a 
more backward stage of * Science of Language ' than the pres- 
ent." The reduplication often takes the form of the augment, 
either temporal or syllabic. 

" The Attic reduplication was so called because it here and 
there had disappeared from the usage of the later Greeks, 
and hence was to be recommended as a good and genuine 
Attic formation. The Greek Perfect formation is separated 
from that of the other reduplicating tenses by delicate dis- 
tinctions. Here the distinction lies in the rhythm. The 
Aorists leave the stem-syllable short : <opop€ ; the Perfects 
bring it out vigorously by its length : o/wope." And again, 
" the Attic reduplication has a special interest in bearing on 
the history of the language. It shows us what the Greeks 
were capable of at a comparatively recent time, and may 
serve as a warning not to go too far in explaining Greek forms 
from pre- Greek models." 

'* The Homeric language, in which many at every step con- 
jecture reminiscences from the grayest antiquity, evidently is 
in the middle of this period of recent imitation. We may 
here, as in other cases, cast our eyes back from Homer to a 
still earlier poetry which was actually creative in moulding 
characteristic forms of language." 

174. Perfect Subjunctive Passive of ttXckw. As the V. is 
wanting, final k of the Sle7n appears to us as y before the 
Ending /icVos. Here w (and d-qv) are written beneath the 
Participle for the Subjunctive and Optative respectively. 
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175. Pluperfect Indicative Passive of <^atV<i>. "Stems in v 
(unless they reject v, agreeing with the Perfect Active) change 
it to (T before /i : ^jyalvna i<t>av), ir€^>axT-yMj. ; but sometimes to /i : 
o^wo) (o^v), w^vfjifiai. The succession vt remains ; v-<rO drops 
a-. The forms which would have v-o- (wcc^v-o-at) are avoided 
altogether ; for these it is likely that ir€<^a<r/x.€i/o5 €?, y<rOa, itrOi, 
were used." — Hadley and Allen. 

176. Imperfect Indicative Middle or Passive of Tt/xaw. The 
(T (of (70, the Ending) appears in brackets, since it is dropped 
in Attic Greek. Observe further, that in contract-verbs the 
contracted syllable is always accented except in the entire 
Singular and Third Person Plural of the Imperfect Indicative 
Active ; and in the Second Person Singular of the Imperative 
Active: e.g.y khrjkowy rt/Aa. 

177. Present Indicative Middle or Passive of Xvw. The <r 
(of crajL, the Ending) appears in brackets, since it is dropped 
in Attic Greek. 

178. 179. Imperfect Indicative Active of 8i8<i)/it and SiyXow 
respectively. In 178 ov is a simple lengthening of the final 
vowel of the Stem} In 179 ov, arising from a contraction of 
the final vowel of the Apparent Stem with the V., is written 
on the Apparent Line. See General Kules. 

180. XvOrj^-Ti, First Aorist Imperative Passive of Xvcu. 
This Passive system is formed with Active Endings through- 
out. Here XvOy} has the final vowel of the Stem lengthened ; ^ 
the Variable vowel is wanting, and tl (for Ot) consequently is 
not dropped, as in A.i;-€-[^][t]. See also 11, 151 (c). 

181. Xa-Tq} Present Imperative Active of toTrjfii, Here 
LOTTj ' has the final vowel of the Stem lengthened because the 
Ending has been dropped. The V. is wanting. See also 11, 
151 (c). 

^ Eeal and Apparent Stem are here the same. 
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182. oT^ ^'Oi. Second or Strong Aorist Imperative Active 
of lony/it. The final vowel of the Stem is here lengthened, 
with the Endmg retained. The final vowel of the Stem some- 
times appears short and sometimes long. This <rTrfii is the 
full fomi of Imperatives of this class. See also 11, 151 (c). 

183. ^€*-?. Second or Strong Aorist Imperative Active of 
ridrffu. For OiOi. The t being dropped, $ is changed to s. 
See also 11, 151 (c). 

184. StiKvvoLfiL, Verbs in -w/it form the Subjunctive and 
Optative like verbs in -oi. See also 11, 151 (c?). 

186. XcXvica, XeXvice. The Perfect Indicative Active, First 
and Third Person Singular, never had any Personal Ending. 
There seems to be no ground for the assumption that the 
Variable vowel has been lost before -<os (formative element -or) 
of the Perfect Participle Active. On the contrary, the evi- 
dence goes to show that it never existed. See also 11, 151 {b), 
151 (c). 

186. /9ov\€V(rw. First Aorist Imperative Active of /Sov- 
X€vai. The Termination ov is the result of a nasal after-sound 
dulling a into o: thus, /9ouAcvo--o-j'. But nothing certain is 
known about this form. See also 11, 151 (a). 

187. /SovXcvo-at. First Aorist Infinitive Active of /SovXcvw. 
Nothing satisfactory is known about this form. Curtius says 
that it is probably for /SovXcvcr-crai, the Ending a-cu being added 
directly to the Stem without a V., the first <r disappearing as 
in y€V€((r)a'L. Papillon says that at arose by analogy from the 
old Ending fxcycu. This ai would assert itself by analogy as 
the right TerminMion. Curtius, however, says that this has 
but little probability, although his own view is as far fetched 
as any other, and not better established. As the treatment 

^ Real and Apparent Stem are here the same. 
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of Papillon seems on the whole the most satisfactory, it is 
adopted here. In this connection it might be added that 
nothing is known about the First Aorist Imperative Middle. 
Let it be written, however, like the First Aorist Infinitive 
Active, with a different accent where necessary. See also 
11, 151 (a). 

188. Sij^oaxri. Present Indicative Active of SiSwfu. Here 
the ao-t arises from oarri, a very old traditional formation. See 
also 11, 151 (c). 

189. No classified lists of verbs are given, as the grammars 
contain an abundance of examples. 
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APPENDIX. 
(hadley and Allen's preface.) 



" The paradigms have been pruned here and there in the 
interest of a stricter Atticism. For instance, y in the Second 
Person Singular Middle has been dropped, and forms like 
TLfiwjfiev, S-voLfjLL, iaTcurjfiey, cStSwv, SiSov (Imperative Middle), 
have disappeared. So Xvovnov, kvcaOoiv, have taken precedence 
of Xv€TiiHTav, \v€(TO(acrav ; Xvo-cta?, Avcrcic, of Avtrats, Xwrcu ; the 
Pluperfect in -K17, of that in -k€iv ; XvOelfxtv, 8t8ot/u,€i/, of Xu^ciV 
acv, 8t8oei7/A€v ; <f>iXoLrjv, of tf^iXoifu. The Perfect Active Imper- 
ative has been relegated to a note, and so has the Optative 
form XeXvKoirjv. The noun av<ay€U)v has been discarded as non- 
existent. In the Feminine. Dual of pronouns, tw, tojSc, rovrta 
have taken the place of ra, raSe, ravra." 
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Greeh Inflection Tablets for Noun and Verb. 

Each tablet consists of 100 pp. Each noun-tablet is 
arranged for the inflection of six (6) nouns, each verb-tablet 
for that of four tenses of the verb. 16mo, 100 pp., $0.30. 

Greek Synopsis Tablet 

This tablet is arranged for writing a synopsis by systems. 
Large 4to, 100 pp., $0.40. 



Greeh Conditional Sentences. 



A table of the more common Greek conditional sentences 
in direct and indirect discourse. 16mo, 4 pp., $0.25. 



Specimen Pages of the Tablets mailed to any Address, 
Postage prepaid. 



The above may be obtained by addressing 



B. F. HARDING, M.A., 

CONCORD, N.H. 
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Greek Text-Books. 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar. 

By William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literaturt 
in Harvard College. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Published in 
December, 1879. i2mo. Half morocco. 425 pages. Mailing Price, 
$1.65; Introduction, $1.50; Allowance for old book, 25 cents. 

The object of this Grammar is to state general principles clearly 
and distinctly, with special regard to those who are preparing for 
college. 

In the new edition many important changes have been made. 
The part relating to the inflection of the Verb has been entirely re- 
written, and increased from fifty to one hundred pages. Part III., 
on the Formation of Words, has been added in this edition. Part 
v., on Versification, is almost entirely new, and follows to a great 
extent the principles of J. H. H. Schmidt's Rhythmic and Metric. 
The other parts, especially the Syntax, have been thoroughly revised, 
and numerous additions have been made. The Catalogue of Verbs 
has been greatly enlarged, and each verb is now referred to its 
proper class in the classification of G. Curtius, which is adopted in 
the Grammar itself. The sections on the Syntax of the Verb are 
generally condensed from the author's larger work on the Greek 
Moods and Tenses, to which advanced students, and especially 
teachers, are referred for a fuller exposition of many matters which 
are merely hinted at in the Elementary Grammar. 

This new edition has been published also by Macmillan & Co. in 
London. 

The following testimonials have been received since the publication 
of the New Edition. Our Special Circular contaitts many 
other testimonials, showing that the large number of Colleges 
and High Schools using the book are emphatic in its praise as a 
working text-book. 
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ENGLISH REVIEWS. 



The London Athenaeum : It is 
the best Greek Grammar of its size in 
the English language. {Oct. 4, 1879.) 

The London Academy : In spite 
of its too modest title, it is an exceed- 
ingly complete and well-arranged sum- 
mary of the best results. of recent study 
in this direction. The author has been 
recognized, ever since the appearance 
of his admirable treatise on Greek 
Moods and Tenses, as one of the most 
accurate and original scholars of the 
day, and his present work is fully wor- 
thy of his reputation. We distinctly 
think it the best Greek Grammar that 
has yet appeared in English, and we 
are confident that its success will be 
equal to its merits. {J^an, 31, 1880.) 



British Quarterly Review for 
April, 1880: It is the best Greek 
Grammar in the English language. It 
is based on sound philological princi- 
ples, clear in arrangement, and com- 
plete in details. It contains the best 
results of recent studies in accidence 
and syntax, together with important 
contributions by Professor Goodwin 
himself. The publication of his excel- 
lent treatise on Greek Moods and 
Tenses proved the author to be one of 
the most accurate and original scholars 
of the day, and his present work will 
more than sustain that high reputation. 
. . . The title is too modest to give an 
adequate idea of the work ; for, while 
called elementary, it is ample for the 
requirements of the majority of students. 



FROM GREEK PROFESSORS. 



A. C. Kendrick, Prof, of Greek, 
Rochester Univ. : I consider it an ad- 
mirable compend of Greek Grammar, 
of just about the right size, very skilfully 
prepared, as it is beautifully printed. I 
can most cordially commend it. 
{March 29, 1880.) 

Isaac Flagrer, Prof, of Greek, Cor- 
nell Univ.: Professor Goodwin has 
made a college book of it, and at the 
same time improved it for school use. 
The reason why we have lacked a suit- 
able college grammar hitherto (and it 
is a fact that we have lacked one), is 
that while the first edition of this was 
too small a book, other grammars are 
for the most part too large, and incon- 
sistent with the Author's standard work 
on the " Moods and Tenses." If Greek 
scholarship is to be saved to general 
education, it must be done by keeping 
within bounds, and by holding fast to 
scientific and common-sense methods. 



W. S. Tyler, Prof of Greek, Am- 
kerst Coll. : When I first saw that the 
book was enlarged I feared that it might 
have lost one of its characteristic ex- 
cellencies, viz., its remarkable union of 
conciseness with clearness. But I find 
that, while it has lost nothing, it has 
gained a completeness which it did not 
before possess. And I subscribe, with- 
out hesitation, to the high praise of 
The AtheucBum, that, for use as a man- 
ual by college students, it is the best 
Greek Grammar in the English lan- 
guage. {March 18, 1880.) 

P. D. Allen, Prof of Classical Phi- 
lology';' Harvard Coll. : A thoroughly 
excellent work in every way. It is well 
arranged and clearly expressed, and I 
think that the author has shown the 
most excellent judgment as to what to 
put in and what to leave out. The 
Syntax is especially admirable. 
(March 18, 1880.) 
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Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins 
Univ., Baltimore, Md.: 1 am much 
pleased with the arrangement of the 
inflectional forms, the clear treatment 
of the Syntax, and, in fact, with the log- 
ical disposition of the whole subject- 
matter. {March 3, 1880.) 

JeMSOb Cooper, Prof, of Greek, 
Rutgers Coll. : By a masterly conden- 
sation, all the essential features of the 
language are exhibited, each in its 
relative proportion; while anomalies 
and doubtful constructions are not 
allowed to encumber the learner's 
progress towards a clear view of this 
most philosophical language. 

R. B. Youngman, Prof, of Greek, 
Ljifayette Coll., Pa.: It is much im- 
proved every way. The added matter 
is important. I am very glad the author 
has given us this edition, which puts 
away every doubt as to its continued 
use in my classes. 

M. L. D'Ooge, Prof, of Greek, 

Univ. of Mich. : The Grammar, it seems 
*o me, hits the exact mean between a 
book of reference and a bare outline. 
It gives results concisely and yet fully 
and clearly. Its treatment of the inflec- 
tion of the verb is especially skilful and 
clear. I know of no Greek Grammar 
for English-speaking students that com- 
bines so many merits in so attractive a 
form. {March 27, 1880.) 

Elisha Jones, Assistant Prof of 
Latin in Univ. of Mich. : The Syntax 
of this Grammar I have always consid- 
ered the best published in our country ; 
it seems to me that the Etymology con- 
tains all that is necessaiy to be learned 
in our schools and colleges, and that 
it is put in a more attractive shape than 
in any other grammar of my acquaint- 
ance. {Dec. 20, 1879.) 



H. C. Cameron, Prof, of Greek, 
Princeton Coll. : For some years it has 
been recommended to students pre- 
paring for this institution. It would 
be impossible to find the great prin- 
ciples of the Greek language more 
clearly set forth than in this Grammar, 
which I most heartily recommend. 

J. M. Dashiell, Prof, of Greek in 
St. John's Coll., Md. : This new Gram- 
mar, in my judgment, comes very near 
perfection. {March 15, 1880.) 

William G. Frost, Prof, of 
Greek, Oberlin Coll.: I have taught 
his Syntax of the Moods and Tenses 
for several years, and am satisfied that 
it is by far the best statement of princi- 
ples and the best scheme to teach that 
has yet appeared. In the new edition 
the other parts seem to be of equal 
merit. 

R. Baird, Instructor in Greek, 
Northwestern Univ., III.: After using 
it for several years, I feel free to say 
that it thoroughly meets the demands 
of the class-room. Its treatment of 
Syntax is especially good, and the de- 
fects in etymology which marred the 
old edition are completely removed in 
the new. As it now appears, it has, in 
my opinion, no rival. {Oct. 4, 1879.) 

John H. Converse, Racine 
Coll., Wis.: In its improved form, I 
consider it now unsurpassed for colle- 
giate as well as grammar school use 
by any school grammar extant. The 
full treatment which the author now 
gives to the development of the verb 
leaves nothing to be desired in that 
direction. 

Hugh Boyd, Prof of Greek, Cor^ 
nell Coll., Iowa : It has been in use in 
this College for several years, and has 
given excellent satisfaction. 
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Prof. P. A. March, Lafayette 
Coll. : Prof. Goodwin's Grammar would 
of course be learned and accurate. It 
shows great moderation and sagacity 
in the quantity and quality of the ma- 
terial included in it, and much peda- 
gogical skill in the method and state- 
ments. It is a good working hand-book 
in our classes, and an acceptable addi- 
tion to the apparatus for instruction in 
Greek. {March 25, 1880.) 

Henry M. Baird, Prof, of Greek, 
Univ. of the City of N, K / The prin- 
cipal charm of the second edition is, in 
my opinion, that it retains those strik- 
ing excellences which distinguished the 
first. It is eminently clear in statement ; 
every sentence is intelligible at the first 
reading. It is as simple as a book on 
such a subject can well be ; the scholar 
is never perplexed or diverted from his 
object by the presentation of unneces- 
sary information relating to difficulties 
which he may never have occasion to 
cope with. It is characterized by a 
candor that necessarily commands re- 
spect. Though modestly styling itself 
" elementary," it is better adapted than 
any other in our language for the use 
of the American college student. As 
such I shall recommend it to ray 
classes. {July 17, 1880.) 

John H. Hewitt. Prof of Greek, 
Lake Forest Univ., III.: I have used 
the Grammar for three years, with pre- 
paratory classes, with great satisfaction. 
{March 22, 1880.) 

A. H. Buck, Prof of Greek, Bos- 
ton Univ.: It was an excellent book 
before it appeared in the revised and 
enlarged edition recently published. It 
is now much more complete and sym- 
metrical, and shows everywhere the 
tact, insight, and judgment of a learned 
and experienced teacher, who is intent 
alike on accuracy and elegance of 
statement. {March 25, i88a) 



Wilford Caulklns. Prof of Greek, 
East Tenn. WesUyan Univ. : The test 
of class use convinces me of its superi- 
ority. It is clear, terse, and compre- 
henbive, giving what the student needs, 
unencumbered by unnecessary ver- 
biage. {March 4, 1882.) 

H. Peck, Augustana Coll., Rock 
Island, III.: I am exceedingly well 
pleased with it. 

B. Alexander, Univ. of Tenn.: 
No Greek Grammar which I have used 
is equal to it. 

John H. Wrlffht, Associate Prof 
of Greek, Dartmouth Coll.: The severe 
proportion constantly observed in the 
choice, arrangement, and treatment of 
materials must give the treatise a per- 
manent value, which only most de- 
cided advances in grammatical science 
will be able seriously to a|fect. 

S. Waterhouse, Prof of Greek, 
Wash. Univ., St. Louis : An excellent 
book for academic and collegiate use. 
Simple, but not superficial; brief, but 
not 6bscure ; it combines the latest re- 
sults of Greek scholarship with the 
best methods of presentation. It will 
meet the expectations of those who 
care less for lists of exceptions than 
they do for the mastery of Greek litera- 
ture and thought. {March 19, 1880.) 

I. Schneider, Prof of Greek, 
Tufts Coll. : It is greatly improved and 
enriched, and its useftilness thereby, 
both for students and teachers, largely 
enhanced. 

I. Fletcher, Queen's Coll., Kings- 
ton, Ont. : I have long known it as 
the best published. {March 9. 1882.) 

D. J. W. Wllm, Prof of Greek, 
Victoria Univ., Cobourg, Can. : I must 
say I think it is facile princeps as com- 
pared with any I have hitherto met 
with. {July 5, i88i.) 
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FROM CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 



B. L. CUley. Prof, of Greek, Phil- 
lips Exeter Acad., N.H, : I began to 
use it in 1870, with the first edition, and 
have used it constantly since. • I con- 
sider it decidedly the best working 
Grammar that I know. I like the 
changes made in it. {March 16, 1880.) 

A. O. Perkins, Prin. of Phillips 
Exeter Acad.: In simplicity of expres- 
sion, symmetry of arrangement, clear- 
ness of statement, absence of all pedan- 
try, and closeness of analysis, the work 
is a model. The recent revision of the 
book, and the addition of new matter, 
have increased the value of it, and im- 
proved a manual which a use of ten 
years in our public schools had shown 
to be excellently adapted to elementary 
instruction. 

O. P. P. Bancroft, Prin. of Phil- 
lips Acad., Andover, Mass, : So far as I 
can judge and can learn from competent 
scholars, it has been greatly improved 
by its extension and revision. 
{April -i, 1880.) 

Robert P. Keep, Prof, of Greek, 
Williston Sent. : It seems to retain all 
the conciseness and clearness of state- 
ment which characterized the earlier 
editions of the book, and to contain 
all the matter which a student would 
require up to the very end of his col- 
lege course. It is eminently a practi- 
cal book, and no teacher who uses it 
with a class of beginners can fail to be 
well satisfied with it. 

P. W. Tilton, Prin. of Rogers 
High Sch., Nevfport, R.I. : It requires 
no prophet to promise for the new 
book a more general introduction and 
a higher appreciation even than those 
won by the old. {March 32, 1880.) 



M. B. Oates, recent Prin. of Albany 
Acad. : For daily recitations in a pre- 
paratory school, we have found it de- 
cidedly the best. It is compact, brief, 
giving essentials and omitting non- 
essentials. A bright boy of fifteen 
may hope to know and apply every 
page of it with two years' faithful study. 

Moses Merrill, Head Master of 
Boston Latin Sch. /It has been an au- 
thorized text-book in the Latin School 
since its first publication in 1870. It 
has been most acceptable to all the 
teachers of Greek since that time, and 
there has been no desire for any other. 
We believe that it is the best grammar 
published for the elementary study of 
the language. {March 26, 1880.) 

Arthur I. Piske, Teacher of 
Greek, Boston Latin Sch.: At first I 
looked with misgiving on the increased 
bulk of the book, from a fear that it 
would now inspire an abiding terror in 
my youngest class ; but an examination 
convinces me that the additions are 
just so many helps. 

John Tetlo"W, Head Master of 
Girls' Latin School, Boston : Teachers 
of Greek in the Preparatory Schools 
have, for several years, been under 
great obligations to Professor Goodwin 
for a series of text-books by which their 
own labors have been lightened, at the 
same time that the progress of their 
pupils has been accelerated. The pub- 
lication of this new grammar increases 
their debt. {March 15, 1880.) 

John W. Perkins, Prin. of Dum- 
mer Acad., Byfield, Mass. : From the 
first publication of the first edition, I 
have considered it unequalled for prac- 
tical work with a class fitting for col- 
lege. {March 15, 1880.) 
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White's First Lessons in Greek. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. Prepared to accompany Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar, and designed as an Introduction either to his Greek 
Reader or to his Selections from Xenophon and Herodotus, or to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon. With a CompaQion Pamphlet of Parallel 
References to Hadley's Greek Grammar. By John Williams 
White, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Harvard University. i2mo. 
Half morocco. Mailing Price, j^ 1.30 ; Introduction, ;(5i. 20; Allowance 
for old book, 25 cents. 

A series of eighty Lessons, with progressive Greek-English and 
English-Greek Exercises, taken mainly from the first four books of 
Xenophon^s Anabasis. The Exercises consist wholly of complete 
sentences, followed by a series of Additional Exercises on Forms, 
and complete Vocabularies. These Lessons are carefully graded, 
and do not follow the order of arrangement of the Grammar, but 
begin the study of the verb with the second Lesson, and then 
pursue it alternately with that of the remaining parts of speech. 

Adopted for use in Phillips Exeter Academy; Boston Latin 
School ; Adams Academy , Quincy^ etc. 

An edition for the use of English schools is published by Mac- 
millan & Co. of London. 

Features of the First Lessons to which the oMentian 
of Teachers is requested. 

The verb is introduced at the outset, and is developed by moods 
until Xii« has been fully presented, when a careful development of 
the seven tense-stems is given. The exercises, taken mainly from 
the first four books of Xenophon's Anabasis, and consisting of com- 
plete sentences, are designed from the first as a drill not only on 
forms but also in syntax ; twenty-five additional exercises are added 
to the lessons proper to supply material for such further practice on 
forms as the teacher shall deem necessary. Great care has been 
given in the vocabularies to the derivation and composition of 
words ; and two lessons, with exercises, are devoted to this subject. 
A lesson is given to the treatment of prepositions ; and the exercises 
of the first sixty lessons have been so graded and divided, that it is 
confidently believed the book can be used equally well in schools of 
the highest or lowest grade. 
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OPINIONS OF 6R£EK TEACH KRS. 



W. S. Tyler, Prof, of Greek, Am- 
herst Coll. : The plan is original and 
ingenious. It seems also to be sensible 
and judicious, founded in the nature of 
language and of the mind. It is a sug- 
gestive and stimulating book. 

Alezajider Kerr, Prof, of Greek, 
Univ. of Wisconsin : The best book for 
beginners which I have ever examined. 

Bdward North, Prof, of Greek, 
Hamilton Coll. : Its peculiar features 
are points of excellence that will recom- 
mend it to the favor of teachers. The 
use of such a manual by a skilful 
teacher will render the study of Greek 
attractive at the outset, and in the final 
result will lead to accurate scholarship 
and breadth of culture. 

Samuel Hart, Trinity Coll., 
Hartford : It seems to me to be 
admirably adapted to its purpose; a 
boy ought to be able to read his Ana- 
basis almost at sight after a careful 
study of this book. I like the order in 
which the subjects are arranged, and 
the thoroughness of treatment and care- 
fulness of explanation which are seen 
throughout. 

James W. Reese, Prof, of Ancient 
Lang., Western Maryland Coll. : I 
find it better adapted for the use of 
beginners than any similar work I have 
met with. The plan of its construction 
ensures rapid and accurate progress. 
{Sept. 24. 1882.) 

Wilford Oaulkins, Prof of 
Greek, East Tenn. M 'esleyan Univ. : 
It is so perfectly adapted to the wants 
of beginning classes, and so admirably 
graded, that I do not see how it could 
well be improved. 



William R. Dimmock, late Mas- 
ter of Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. : 
lo say that I am greatly pleased with 
the book would by no means adequately 
express my feelings in reference to it. 
It is a school-book of very great and 
unusual merit, and will be of great ser- 
vice in education. // is both philosoph- 
ical cmd practical. We have no book 
published in America (and I know of 
none in England) that is so excellent 
an introduction to the study of Greek. 

Robert P. Keep, Classical Mas- 
ter, Williston Seminary, Easthampton : 
It seems to me the most beautiful 
Greek school-book yet published in our 
country, and it is, as far as I have ob- 
served, a marvel of accuracy. The 
merit of its method will recommend it 
strongly to classical teachers. 

M. G. Daniell, Master in Roxbury 
Latin School : I have had the book in 
constant use in my classes for nearly 
two years, and therefore I feel justified 
in giving a decided opinion upon its 
merits. No work of its class has ever 
suited me so well as this. It is em- 
phatically a first-rate text-book. 

Samuel Unsworth, St. Mark's 

School, Salt Lake City, Utah : I have 
just finished it with my first class of 
boys. I found it so stimulating to my- 
self, and learned so much from it, that 
I am sure these boys could have no 
better book put into their hands. 

Edinbursrh Review: The ex- 
ercises are carefully graded. The ar- 
rangement of the work is of the most 
helpful kind. 
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Leighton's New Greek Lessons. 

With references to Hadley's Greek Grammar as well as to Goodwin's 
New Greek Grammar. Intended as an introduction to Xenophon's 
Anabasis or to Goodwin's Greek Reader. By R. V. Leighton, Ph.D. 
(Lips.), Principal Brooklyn High School, N.Y. i2mo. Half morocco. 
Mailing Price, $1.30; Introduction, $i.20; Allowance, 25 cents. 

About seventy easy and well-graded lessons, both Greek and 
English, introduce the pupil to the first book bf Xenophon's Anaba- 
sis, from which the Exercises and Vocabularies are mainly selected. 

Definite directions have been given in regard to the amount of 
the Grammar to be learned. 

The main aim has been, while introducing the simpler principles 
of syntax, to have the pupil master the Inflections^ and acquire a 
Vocabulary, In furtherance of this purpose, the exercises on the 
inflections have been increased, while those on syntax have been 
decreased. 

Vocabularies have been given under each lesson ; and, in order 
to aid the pupil in memorizing them, some insight has been given 
into the derivation and composition of words. 

The Prepositions are introduced from the first ; and the pupil is 
taught the primary meanings, and how these meanings are modified 
by the cases before which the Prepositions stand. 

Questions for Review and Examination as in the first edition. 

In rewriting the Lessons, considerable use has been made of 
the excellent exercises, used in most of the German gymnasiums, 
prepared by Dr. Wesener to accompany Curtius's Greek Grammar. 

The amount of matter to be translated into Greek is sufficient to 
prepare a student in Greek composition for most American colleges. 

S. R. Winans, Instructor in Greeks 
Princeton Coll., N.J. : I have just had 
occasion to use the revised edition. 
We completed the eighty lessons in 
eight weeks, and the pupil is now read- 
ing the Anabasis with remarkable facil- 
ity and speed. I consider this a splen- 
did test of the merits of the book, as 
to plan, methods, gradation, etc. I am 
so delighted with it that I cannot for- 
bear commending it. It is ideally 
good. 



M. W. Humphreys, Prof, of 
Greek, Vanderbilt Univ. : I have found 
by actual trial that, for beginners, it 
forms an excellent companion to the 
Grammar. {March 6, 1882.) 

A. H. Buck, Prof, of Greek, Bos- 
ton Univ,: In its general plan, subject- 
matter, and method, it is excellently 
well adapted to the wants of the be- 
ginner. I hope it will meet the favor 
it so well deserves. {^May 6, 1881.) 
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First Four Boohs of Xenophon's Anabasis. 

With an illustrated Vocabulary. Edited by Professors W. W. Goodwin 
and John Williams White of Harvard University. i2mo. Half 
morocco. 355 pages. Mailing Price, j^i.65; Introduction, ;(5i.50; 
Allowance, 25 cents. 

Without Vocabulary. Mailing Price, j^i.io; Introduction, $1.00; 
Allowance, 25 cents. 

The Notes are copious, and much grammatical aid is given, 
chiefly in the form of references to the revised and enlarged edition 
of GoodwirCs Greek Grammar, 

A colored map is added, giving the route of the Ten Thousand. 

The distinguishing features of the Vocabulary are its illustra- 
tions, the fulness of its definitions, and its careful treatment of 
etymologies. 



Goodwin's Greeli Reader. 

Consisting of Selections from Xenophon, Plato, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides; being the full amount of Greek Prose required for 
admission to Harvard University. With Colored Maps, Notes, and 
References to the revised and enlarged edition of Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar. Edited by Professor W. W. Goodwin of Harvard Uni- 
versity. i2mo. Half morocco. 384 pages. Mailing price, $1.65; 
Introduction, ^1.50; Allowance, 25 cents. 

This edition of the Reader contains the first and second books 
of the Anabasis, with copious notes, the greater part of the second 
book and an extract from the seventh of the Hellenica, with the 
first chapter of the Memorabilia, of Xenophon ; the last part of the 
Apology, and the beginning and end of the Phaedo, of Plato ; and 
selections from the sixth,. seventh, and eighth books of Herodotus, 
and from the fourth book of Thucvdides. 



B. L. Cllley. Prof, of Greek, 
Phillips Exeter Acad. : The selections 
are good, the notes are well written, 
and, what I think much of, the type is 
clear and the book looks attractive. 
The beginner gets as much good from 
reading the two books of the Anabasis 
as if he read the whole of it, and, in 
addition, is made acquainted with the 
closing scenes of his Peloponnesian 
War, sees Socrates tried, condemned, 



and executed, follows Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece, learns of Themis- 
tocles and Miltiades, of Tliermopylae 
and Salamis, and is encouraged to 
inform himself on the whole history 
of Greece. 

I shall feel that a long step in ad- 
vance has been taken when I learn that 
the Anabasis has been thrown aside for 
as good a book as Goodwin's Greek 
Reader. 
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Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses. 

By William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature 
in Harvard University. Seventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
i2mo. Cloth. 279 pages. Mailing Price, ^1.65 ; Introduction, ;J( 1.50. 

The object of the work is to give a plain statement of the principles 
which govern the construction of the Greek Moods and Tenses, — the 
most important and the most difficult part of Greek Syntax. Schol- 
ars are referred to the Preface for a fuller account of the principles 
on which the work is based, and of its object and scope. The 
index to the classic examples (more than twenty-three hundred in 
number) by which the work is illustrated, arranged according to 
authors, is of great value to teachers who use the book for reference 
in their classes. 

Since 1874 Goodwin's Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb has 
been included in the list of works recommended by the Board of 
Classical Studies of the University of Cambridge (England) to 
candidates for honors in the Classical Tripos. In 1875 it was re- 
published by Macmillan & Co. in London and Oxford. 



The London Academy: The 

syntax of Curtius's grammar, although 
much improved in the last German edi- 
tion revised by Dr. Gerth, cannot even 
now challenge comparison with " Good- 
win's Syntax of the Moods and Tenses." 
It is incomparably the best, the clearest, 
and most complete account of the ex- 
ceedingly complex construction of the 
Greek sentence ; it is studied at Cam- 
bridge by all those who aim at the at- 
tainment of high classical honors, and 
it is equally fitted for the highest forms 
in public schools. It is not only a 
treatise on Greek, but, by implication, 
on logic and the science of language, 
and it affords a far better training for 
advanced boys than the brilliant and 
attractive, but rather inaccurate, work 
of Dr. Farrar. If the scholarship of 
Harvard is really built on the founda- 
tions of Dr. Goodwin, we may look for 
great results in the future of American 
philology. 



Arthur Sidgrwlck, Lecturer at 
Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, and Fel- 
low of Trinity Coll., Cambridge : The 
best book on the subject that has been 
published, either in Europe or America. 
It is well known in England, at any rate 
among the best Cambridge scholars; 
and those whose opinion is of most 
value appreciate it most highly. 

North American Review : It is 

the only important work on the subject 
in the English language. 

The Nation : Its publication be- 
gan a new era in the study of Greek in 
this country. After a thorough course 
in it, a student feels as much at home 
among the optatives as in our own 
mays and mights. After the acute in- 
vestigations of German scholars, it was 
reserved for the " practical American " 
to give the clue to the protasis and 
apodosis. 
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